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CHIN CHI 


Among all things 
exists 

wondrous diversity, 
And among all things, 
a certain harmony... 


THE UNIVERSE 
so complex and expansive 
SO expansive ... 
far beyond human compre- 
hension. 
stars, moons, planets, 
All its parts, 
Spinning, 
ever spinning in set patterns 
and drawn together 
by unknown forces. 


Various stars 

forming constellations, 
Stars, moons, planets, 
forming solar systems 
and scattered particles 
forming galaxies. 


Each part of the universe, 
unique 

in itself, 

Each part, 

essential 

to the whole, 

Yet each part, 





only a tiny part 

of the complex and expansive 
whole. 

Parts 

in need 

of other parts... 


Such is the order, 


the diversity, yet harmony 
existing in the expansive 
universe. 


THE ATOM 


so complex and tiny, 

so tiny... 

almost beyond human com- 
prehension. 


All its parts, 

protons, neutrons, electrons, 
Spinning, 

ever spinning in set patterns, 
and drawn together 

by unknown forces. 


Different parts 
forming different atoms, 


Different atoms 


forming different elements, 

Different elements 

forming different com- 
pounds... 


*Chin Chi, a thirteen-year-old Chinese girl student at New Lincoln School, 
wanted to express what the atom and its broader implications meant to 


her by writing a poem. 
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Each part of the atom, 

unique 

in itself, 

Each part 

essential to the whole, 

Yet each part, 

only a minute part 

of the complex and tiny 
whole. 


Parts 
in need 
of other parts... 


Such is the order, 

the diversity, yet harmony 

existing 

among tiny atoms 

“the building blocks of the 
universe,” 

And in the expansive 
universe itself. 


THE CELL 


vi 


so complex and small, 

so small, 

Yet within its walls 

is Protoplasm, 

That essential substance of 
life 

from which 

all life is formed, 

And without which 

no life can exist. 


Different cells 
dividing, combining 
into certain patterns, 


Separated and drawn together 
by unknown forces. 
Different cells 
forming different tissues, 
Different tissues 
forming different organs, 
Different organs 
forming the different forms 
of 
life, 
. a flower, 
... @ bird, 
— fn 


Each cell, 

unique 

in itself, 

Each cell, 

essential 

to a part of life, 

Yet each cell, 

still but a single part 

of all the complex and 
diverse parts 


needed in all manner of life. 


Cells 

in need 

of other cells .. . 

Such is the order, 

the diversity, yet harmony 
existing 

Among the small cells, 
“the building blocks of life,” 
Among the tiny atoms, 

“the building blocks of the 


universe,” 
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And in the expansive 
universe itself. 
How tragic 
that it should 
be man; 
His love and reason 
distorted, and destroyed 
by fear 
and all the byproducts 
of fear; 
Who is today 
on the brink of destroying 
himself 
and his world 
with his very knowledge 
of the makeup 
of man 
and the world 
and the universe... 


A knowledge 

with great 

creative potential, 

and great 

Destructive potential . . . 


And Fear 

being primarily 
destructive, 
Destroys most 
those possessing it . 


Fear, 

that cannot tolerate 
diversity 

and is jealous 

of harmony... 


Fear 

turning nations 
against nations, 

Men against men, 

And men 

against themselves .. . 


And thus, 
the tragic potentiality 
of Man’s newest knowledge. 


Tragic... Ya... 


...and so futile... 


For among all things 


exist 

a certain harmony. 

All things 

made up of the same tiny 
particles, 


All things 

related to others, 
drawn towards others, 
in need 

... Of others... 


For each thing 
though unique 
in itself, 
Each thing 
though essential 
to the whole, 
Still, each thing 
is but a single part of the 
whole 
... Of all things. 
All things 
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in need 

of each other... 
This, 

true 


... Of people... 


For each person 

is unique 

as an individual, 

Each person 

essential 

to the whole, 

Yet each person, 

only a single part 

of that diverse, complex, and 
wondrous whole. . . 

.. . humanity. 





Different people 

forming different families, 

Different families 

forming different communi- 
ties, 

Different communities 

forming different nations, 

Different nations 

forming the world . . . 


People 
in need 
of other people. . . 
And this, 
true 
. . . Of nations of people. . . 


For each nation 
is also 
unique 


Vili 


in itself, 

Each nation 

essential 

to the whole, 

Still, each nation 

is but a single part 

of the even more diverse, 

complex, and wondrous 
whole 

... the world. 


Nations 
in need 


of other nations. 


Yes, 
This 
True of all things. 


In diversity 
there is 

beauty, 

And in harmony, 

a dependence, 

an understanding, 

an appreciation . . . 


And 
wondrous diversity 
and a certain harmony 
exist 
among all things: 
Among atoms 
... and cells, 
Among people 
... and nations, 
Among all in the universe. 











Keynorss 


“The caption of this essay, which seems at first thought 
merely the avowed purpose of science, describes even better a phi- 
losophy of social reform unique for its conquest of human nature 
and environmental factors. . . . It involves basically the idea of 
a community of man existing within and without human thought 
at the same time; . . . [the idea] that the human community— 
the kingdom of God—[can] exist only within man as a personally 
experienced social concern.” 

With these words Ralph T. Templin leads us into a unique 
but realistic exposition of how so-called “religious truth” can be 
searched for and applied in social living—a prescription which, 
if taken whole-heartedly, would alleviate conditions that harass 
both individual and community and usher in “better life in larger 
freedom” for humanity at large. 


“Soviet and Russian Educational Imperialism” is an extensive 
and meticulous study of how the Communist leaders in the Krem- 
lin pursue their way in accomplishment of their final goal—‘‘the 
integration of the satellite education and cultural life with the 
pro-Russian imperial scheme.” Only Part One of the study is 
presented here; Part Two will follow in the next issue of our 
Journal. 


Helen E. Amerman, under the title, “Is Group Relations a 
Profession,” presents “a marshalling of information about the 
evolution and present status of this embryonic profession.” This 
expository information reveals much that is enlightening to the 
lay reader and gives prestige to many disparate and scattered 
social agencies by indicating how through integrative collabora- 
tion, researcher and practitioner may work more effectually. 


In ‘Participants’ Perceptions in a Brief Intercultural Contact” 
Hans B. C. Spiegel and Norma R. Goodwin report informally an 
“action-research”” experience between an American high school 
group of students and a visiting group of foreign students. The 
authors indicate the events comprising the experience, the method- 
ology employed, the reactions of both student groups and impli- 
cations for future similar experiences. 


The reprinted editorial from The Commonweal, “The Rights 
of Non-Conformity,” is a “stop, look and listen” signal to all 
Americans who wisely resent and protest encroachment upon their 
human rights and privileges through the arrogance of self- 
appointed pressure groups. 








KEy NOTES Continued 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


In this issue of the Journal we are introducing a new Special 
Section under the editorship of Leonora Carrington Lane who 
brings to this office a long and rich experience with childhood and 
youth. 

This new departure should be of especial interest to all 
readers, parents and social workers particularly, who recognize 
the need and value of implementing to the ends of better child 
nurture pertinent implications from the vast research resources 
of the human sciences. 


We are adding to our “Contributing Editors” two new mem- 
bers who, each in his own way, bring their unique experiences 
to the furtherance of our cause. Dr. Helen E. Amerman until 
recently has been a member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials. She is 
changing her area of activity to Berkeley, California, where she 
will be affiliated with the Commission on Race and Housing, set 
up by the Fund for the Republic. 

Dr. Joseph S. Roucek is Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, and a persistent student of human relations 
problems. His essays and studies have appeared in many socio- 
logical journals. 


We direct the readers’ attention to the expanded form of our 
Contents. Here significant contributions of our Special Sections 
will be highlighted as well as the principal essays. 

In this current number The Record reproduces the full text 
of the Supreme Court’s directive for imlementation of its March 
17, 1954 decision on desegregation in the Nation’s public schools, 
and reports the progress of the program to date. 


Human Forntiers presents through a series of questions a 
thought-provoking and evaluative analysis of the Geneva Con- 
ferences I and II, together with significant comments on other 
timely issues. 


Selected Readings in Human Relations cannot, of course, be 
retailed; but there will be found as always, a wealth of suggestive 
reading on matters of current concern for students as well as for 
the reader with generalized or specialized interests. 


Significant aspects of the Research Studies and Book Review 
Sections will be presented as the Editor is duly aware of them. 











THE SEARCH FOR AND EXPERIMENTATION 
WITH TRUTH 


RALPH T. TEMPLIN 


The caption of this essay, which seems at first thought merely the 
avowed purpose of science, describes even better a philosophy of social 
reform unique for its conquest of human nature and environmental fac- 
tors. This philosophy is nothing particularly new or modern. At its 
best, however, it probably would include all that we mean by science, 
technology, democracy and religion. 

It involves basically the idea of a community of man existing 
within and without human thought at the same time. It is in this sense 
that two of the world’s greatest reformers, Jesus and Gandhi, were 
similar in idea and action. Both insisted that the human community 
(designated respectively by their exponents as Kingdom of God and 
Ram Raj) could exist only within man as a personally experienced 
social concern. But both equally insisted that there could be no such 
personal experience, apart from its also taking social shape as a com- 
munity of humanity. This claim sets these religious positions apart 
from most religion which gravitates to one or the other of two ex- 
tremes—a social practice or a purely personal experience. No such 
“either/or” tendency can be traced in the thought or deeds of Jesus or 
Gandhi. 

Gandhi and his movement, utilizing this philosophy on a wide 
scale for a subcontinent of peoples, probably developed where lethargy 
and fatalism were universal and against the might of the leading im- 
perialistic power as profound, swift and practically effective trans- 
formation of a people and their society as history has recorded. The 
final test of its success may be in the fact that the movement he began 
is at present continuing in India, is taking new and more appropriate 
forms and is gathering its greatest momentum as the positive alterna- 
tive to communist revolution. 

Gandhi recognized indebtedness to Jesus, whom he called ‘The 
Prince of the Satyagrahis’”—the plural form of the name “‘Satyagrahi”’ 
which he applied to the users of ‘Satyagraha.” He also said that the 
fearless confrontation of the power of Rome by the early Christians 
with their sacrifice of love throughout the Mediterranean World, was 
“the first great use of Satyagraha in history.” A freely rendered but 
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accurate meaning of ‘Satyagraha” would be “truth employed as active 
love.” 

We do not have trouble with this philosophy of reform in its 
simplest applications. For example, the concept of brotherhood is a 
pure abstraction until it exists for the brotherly person both as personal 
experience and as the environmental embrace of the experience. There 
is no brotherhood outside for the one who is not experiencing brother- 
hood within. Neither is there brotherhood within for one who is not 
experiencing brotherhood in his world outside. This is so obvious as 
to seem a truism. Yet, when we say the Cross of Jesus, as symbol, best 
describes the ultimate of social passion personally and deeply ex- 
perienced, we may tend to falter. The simplest thoughts are the most 
difficult for sophisticated minds. 


“Changed people” who live unconcerned in an old society bent 
upon the old ways are, in fact, unchanged. But people who try to 
change society without changing themselves and their fellows do not, 
in fact, change society. It can be stated in the opposite order. Though 
change of institutions is always ultimately dependent upon inner 
mental and spiritual growth of people, it is equally true that the change 
of human nature cannot be permanent apart from a change of insti- 
tutions. Does this explain what happened to the West’s proposal of a 
“World safe for democracy,” its “War to end war,” its “Four freedoms” 
and the ‘United Nations?’ Does it explain why we now live in a world 
wherein democracy was never so unsafe, wherein the human race lives 
in more fear of devastating and suicidal war than ever before, where 
the ‘Four freedoms” and other freedoms may be sacrificed at any 
moment for other preferred interests and where nations have never 
been so ununited or so casting about for possible national! survival ? 
The Western world is still very young. Can it claim that it has ever 
made an important, lasting reform ? 

In this essay we shall endeavor to examine this philosophy of re- 
form and its method for consciously-sought social progress as a phe- 
nomenon greater than any one man’s idea, one nation’s struggle or any 
one period’s historical emergence. We believe that it is an age-old con- 
cept which has had gradual but widespread emergence in human history 
but which probably has its major possibilities yet in embryo; and yet, 
nevertheless, is already as capable of scientific study as any human 
phenomena. 
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THE SEARCH FOR AND EXPERIMENTATION WITH TRUTH 


GANDHI: “My EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH” 


The nearest to a formula for his experiments with truth which we 
have from Gandhi is the title of a series of episodes printed in his 
magazine Young India and called “The Story of My experiments 
with Truth.” In this country it became Gandhi's autobiography, though 
it was never intended as such. Except for a few references to Satya 
(Truth, written in capital letters) identified as God, truth to Gandhi 
means the fragmentary, relative grasp one has at a given moment of 
truth or, as the Quaker expresses it, of the “inner light.” In these ar- 
ticles the reader glimpses one of the weakest of the children of men, 
faced with all and more than the common quota of human frailty but 
possessed with an inner and outer sensitivity and a devotion to his 
slender grasp of truth which are unique. It is as though he was inviting 
people to see what his deepest struggles had meant and how the choice 
of steps taken had led steadily to the way chosen. One can readily sense 
why for Gandhi a favorite and oft-quoted stanza of the great Christian 
hymn “Lead Kindly Light” was 

I do not ask to see the distant scene; 

One step enough for me. 
“I mean by religion,” he said, “that which transcends Hinduism, which 
changes one’s very nature, which binds one indissolubly to the truth 
within and which ever purifies. It is the permanent element in human 
nature which counts no cost too great in order to find full expression, 
and which leaves the soul utterly restless until it has found itself, 
known its Maker, and appreciated its true correspondence between the 
Maker and itself.” This is far more than “religion” as usually con- 
ceived. It is more than life as generally lived. 

Religion, as thus conceived, comes close to science. Both can be 
best described as the search for and experimentation with truth. If 
one thinks of the search for truth as a single, total search having as 
criteria of its validity the maximum human growth one may then well 
ask, “when will we enter the age of science?” We possess, at a given 
moment, a measure of truth. The important question is, “what will we 
do with it?” This is as true for dynamic religion (religion of life 
rather than of dogma) as it is for science. The truth of science is also 
always only a measure of momentary grasp or understanding: ‘This 
I know now,” or “this is how it now seems to me.” Both are also 
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eternally revolutionary—i.e., not resting in static dogma but eternally 
seeking newer or fuller truth. 

What we call the scientific spirit has many of the elements of the 
profoundest religious search. There is the hunger to know which led 
John Dewey to say that children were in attitude close to the true 
scientist. There is humility about knowledge which is also charac- 
teristic of unspoiled children. There is the experimental attitude, the 
spirit to try and try again. Then there is the spirit to revise without 
which free inquiry is impossible. Through all, there is the persistence 
in the search. Then there is the true liberality which cannot rest in 
dogma, not even in a “‘scientific conclusion.” There is the attempt to 
establish general principles on the basis of recognized partial and ten- 
tative understanding; and to live and act thereafter, with due humility, 
according to the new light of knowledge. There is the “hunch” or 
“faith” which beckons the pilgrim searcher on toward what he neither 
sees nor knows, and the “gamble” which leads him to risk all for 
what he feels ought to prove true. In all these elements, dynamic re- 
ligion and science are alike in the essential spirit of both. So much are 
they one in spirit that it is not clear how the religion-against-science 
controversy or dichotomy can exist for any of us except as we make a 
dogma of religion or science or of both. 

Does religion in the search for and experimentation with truth, 
then, go beyond science? Probably not, if we could have a full science. 
In other words, it seems that if we had such religion and at the same 
time a full science, by which is meant “‘the search for and experimenta- 
tion with [wholeness] of truth,” they would prove to be identical. 
Actually very few people in all time have recklessly devoted themselves 
to the search for and experimentation with truth—i.e., without concern 
for consequences or personal danger. 

I think that such religion, as revealed in varying degrees by such 
reformers as Jesus, Gandhi and Kagawa of Japan, has carried the search 
for and experimentation with truth beyond that of science in at least 
two respects; certainly as it has been secularly conceived in the West. 
The first is this matter of degree of devotion. Just as when tungsten 
filaments glow white-hot they reveal the effect of electricity doing its 
work so such religion, because of its “white-hot’’ nature, may reveal the 
effects of truth and do its work. We have seen that there is remarkable 
likeness between this kind of religion and science in the elements of the 
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spirit which make possible both dynamic faith and the scientific 
spirit. These qualities, in some degree, make the scientist and science. 
It is actually in terms of the degree of these qualities that we measure 
the greatness of scientists. The science of the Curies (Pierre and 
Marie), for example, approaches this religion and may even be iden- 
tified with it. These qualities of greater degree, then, do not neces- 
sarily belong exclusively to what we call religion. Nevertheless, a 
high degree of devotion to the pursuit of truth is a distinctly superior 
religious quality. The purification of desire in terms of what any dis- 
cipline means—"‘laying aside every weight’’ which may impede the 
quest—is dynamic religion’s essential method generally summed up un- 
der the term “discipline” or its equivalent (such as Yoga). The sur- 
render of the desire for reward, either favorable or unfavorable, is re- 
garded by Hinduism as the highest religious attainment—'‘detach- 
ment.” The spirit to risk all, like the gambler’s spirit so well covered 
by Kipling’s famous lines, is that which led Harold Begby to define 
religion as “betting your life there is a God.” 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

And lose, and start again at the beginnings, 
And never breathe a word about your loss . . . 


But these highest religious qualities also constitute the measures which 
we apply to the superior scientific attitude. They are merely various 
components of the degree of devotion to the pursuit of truth and ex- 
perimentation with truth. 

The second way that such religion goes beyond science, as secu- 
larly conceived by the West, is in the matter of a special quality which 
is involved in the principle called integration. The scientific approach, 
so far in the West, has tended to view reality in fragments. Dynamic 
religion is the spirit to view reality and life in its wholeness. To a 
particular segmental science, the efficiency of a remarkable machine 
may seem to indicate progress. To religion, this efficiency has no value 
whatsoever except in terms of “the last and least of these my brothers.” 
It is only thus that the criteria of the wholeness of truth can be applied. 
For dynamic religion as for a full science, the last and least person is 
more central as criteria than the greatest person. For example, are we 
really concerned for that part of the science of democracy which we 
call civil liberties? Secularism, in its segmental approach, might say, 
“In this time of stress limits have to be set for civil liberty for some 
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people.” But religion will say that to have civil liberties at all means 
that they must be preserved for the most obnoxious or threatening 
sect or minority. To withhold these liberties from even one person is 
to withhold them from all. Religion wiil say that if that risk cannot 
be taken then that truth cannot be experimented with at all. In other 
words, even the most fragmental glimpse of truth in any area must 
view human living in its totality and universal phenomena as the cri- 
teria of its reality. Religion cannot rest with a truth in a limited frame 
of reference. But neither could a complete science. 

One further illustration. The Western system of technology 
“works,” as we say, with an efficiency of its own. It produces great 
material prosperity, of course. But religion asks, does it work, after 
all? Does it work for ‘the last and least of these my brothers’”—the 
sharecropper, the migrant worker, the Puerto Rican emigrant in Har- 
lem, the displaced person, the dispossessed American Indian, the Vie- 
ques Island Puerto Rican population who were expelled from their 
ancestral lands after fifteen days notice to make America’s most eastern 
military outpost in the Western Hemisphere? Science will also evaluate 
its findings in that sense when it is a complete science. But for the 
present the Western languages do not possess, so far as is known, the 
terminology for defining science as the instrument in man’s hands for 
total mastery of nature beginning with his own. Religion possesses 
such terminology in its idea of a community of men (or of God) in 
which love actively employs truth. 

We have seemed, in the West, to be concerned about controlling 
all of nature’s forces external to ourselves. We have not only learned 
about apparent forces, like lightning; we have by our very partial and 
fragmental knowledge released others not apparent, like the power 
of the atom. Without knowing anything about these forces we should 
have known a simple law, thousands of years known, but demonstrated 
on a vast scale under Gandhi's leadership in India: there is a greater 
and more determining force within man—"‘soul-force.” The real age 
of science, if life is to survive, will be one wherein the human spirit 
will be master over earth’s forces, beginning first with its own. “‘soul- 
force.” Without learning how to control this inner force, how can we 
control any forces or affairs outside of ourselves? We have this from 
the great learning of Confucius, written about 500 years B.C., and 
called “The Root of Everything”: 
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The ancients . . . wishing to order well their 
states . . . first cultivated their persons; .. . 
they extended to the utmost their knowledge. Such 
extension of knowledge lay in the invesigation of 
things . . . [sic] all must consider the cultivation 
of the person the root of everything besides. 
This ancient saying, which refers to far more ancient learning, is re- 


markable for its identification of the cultivation of our persons, who- 
ever we are and in whatever age, with what the West now calls 
“science’’—the investigation of things. In this cultivation of our per- 
sons, it adds, is the root of everything else besides. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” This gives to science a deeper and all-life connota- 
tion than that which is to be found in the West. It is in this deeper 
meaning that Gandhi was extraordinarily scéentific in his personal 
approach to religion, to life and to all social and political problems. 

Albert Einstein, the great Western scientist, probably realized all 
that we are saying, and sensed a deep kinship which led him to express 
his profound awe upon Gandhi's death in the words, “Generations to 
come, it may be, will scarcely believe that such a one as this ever in 
flesh and blood walked upon this earth.’’ He probably realized that 
Gandhi had pursued truth and experimented with it regardless of self, 
of power over people, and of concern for what men might think or 
say or do. This had restored something of the original spirit of science 
which often brought the early scientists to pay the “last full measure 
of devotion.”” Against the dark background of an age just reaching a 
climax of its arrogance and futility, Gandhi had implemented socially 
the insight of that other great religious leader, the Nazarene, who 
said we could become masters only by becoming servants. Gandhi's 
applications of truth-force may well be regarded by historians to come 
as the most practical performances of the age which called him im- 
practical. For he taught and lived out and led others to live out on a 
wide scale before atom bombs had demonstrated that necessity, that it 
is by inner integrity of human spirit and by active love in operation 
that men can live and organize the mastery of their destiny. Einstein’s 
well-placed respect is, I think, due not to the fact that Gandhi’s method 
was far removed from the method of science but that he pursued 
truth and experimented with it with a degree of devotion (Satyagraha) 
and with a sense of reverence for life (Ahimsa) which set his method 
apart as unique. 
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This thesis, that religion and science come together, as they reach 
a completeness of application to the human community, needs to be 
regarded searchingly. Let us do this on its two sides: the inner and the 
outer. Thus, we will consider first, A Religion for the Age; and second, 
The Extension of Man’s Spirit. 


A RELIGION FOR THE AGE 


A religion of the search for and experimentation with truth, 
being mainly growth in personal perception and social application, 
raises inevitable questions out of the religious orthodoxies. Three of 
these questions need to be considered: the meaning of religious de- 
votion, the place of religious traditions, and the disciplines of religion. 


I call such religion “suprareligion’’ because it is capable of rising 
out of and above every religion that has existed. There is probably 
no tribal faith so primitive that it has not produced its Hiawatha, who 
has cast the spell of his influence down the centuries of a “reign of 
peace.’” We are concerned here with something above religion in its 
coramonly accepted sense—the strange phenomenon of the power of 
a n0ble and dynamic inner faith to transmute every detail of human 
existence. What is the nature of such religious devotion ? 


Experimentation with the truth—casting the life out upon it in 
reckless abandon, as the seeker for the great pearl—is the opposite 
spirit from dogmatic religion. This experimentation regards truth 
highly, always as a fragment of reality; and equally regards the growth 
in experience of truth as a personal and social realization. This in- 
cludes devotion to the inner prompting at a given moment. It cannot 
include pride in possession, because of the tentativeness of the momen- 
tary elements in a never-ending growth. One's realization is always 
that one may be mistaken in one’s conviction. This becomes the ap- 
propriate basis of a significant humility. But it is not a basis for doubt 
or for hesitation. Such an experimenter with truth is a dependable in- 
strument of truth because he combines these two—humility about his 
grasp of truth and utter devotion to it. If he thought he had arrived 
he could not be used further by truth. If he did not rest his case— 
ie., cast over his life, his actions, upon his limited grasp or under- 
standing—there could be no further progress in awareness of truth. It 
is probably this which Jesus had in mind when in answer to the 
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question of His disciples, “How can we have such faith?” He answered 
with the question, ‘Are you faithful servants?” 

This concept of religious faith as inward devotion and dynamic, 
outward love, may be thought of as the highest religion out of what- 
ever faith. In history, as recorded in religious literature, many desig- 
nations have been used for this. Outstanding among them have been 
“Tao” (7th century B.C., in China), Jesus’ ‘Spirit of Truth” and 
John’s ‘“‘Logus,’’ Charles Wesiey’s “Inner Principle,” and John Wes- 
ley’s “Witness of the Spirit,” George Fox’s and the Quaker’s “Inner 
Light,” Gandhi's “Satyagraha,’’ and Kagawa’s concept of the role of 
“conscience [as the] sword point of evolution.’* There have been 
more attempts to designate this higher or suprareligion but we may 
suppose that most often it appeared, as tradition has it in such cases 
as Hiawatha, without designation other than the “Great Spirit’ or the 
Zoroastrian “Sky Father.” Practically all of the great religions also 
achieved, within degrees, an approach to this higher religion which 
was more generally embraced; as for example, the ‘Steadfast Mean” 
of Confucianism, the Zoroastrian “Good Disposition”; the Hindu 
“Detachment from Reward”’; the Buddhist “Renunciation”’ or “Ahimsa” 
(love) ; the Hebrew “Pure Religion and Undefiled’’; and the Christian 
“Love’’ and “Brotherhood.” 

Such a consideration of the language of some of these attempts 
to describe this religious experience of inner experimentation with 
truth is helpful to us. We can see that the process of its growth is 
mainly through love for people and that the laboratory is at the same 
time the mind within and the social environment without. Even our 
most meager grasp of truth is of something greater than and beyond 
a mere individual. Truth is valid only in universal application. The 
“least’’ cannot be omitted from its operation. Hence such devotion 
takes the devotee out of himself and into a ministry of love wherever 
there is human need. 

What of special periods of devotion? Does not devotion become 
rather a whole life process? ‘‘Understand and live in the significance 
of each thought as it arises,” urges one of the modern masters of the 
meditative method. He advises against the attempt to crowd ideas out 
of the mind or to whip the being into any line. One must operate for 
growth always where one is at a given time. Your inner life is your 
altar. Let your thought lie there until it is understood. We cannot, 
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with magic of strain, put ourselves in the care of the Supreme Lord of 
life. “His spirit beareth witness with our spirits that we are children of 
God.” We grow by becoming acquainted with ourselves. The maxi- 
mum function of God's spirit is to introduce us to our real selves. 


It is here that the strange paradox appears. One may be sincerely 
mistaken in the urge which he follows; he is, nevertheless, not false 
to be equally devoted to each of these inner promptings. This is be- 
cause without the devotion in love and humility to unfolding con- 
viction of truth, there is nothing upon which to build religious life. 
As Gandhi expressed it, the mistakes cancel themselves out in the long 
run. Like the person who, fearing to dive into the water, stays out al- 
together; so is the person who follows no inner prompting because 
he might be misled. He will not even make a good scientist. 


What place have the religious traditions in the life of one com- 
mitted to the search for and experimentation with truth? I think gen- 
erally it will mean putting the roots down deeper into one’s native re- 
ligious traditions while at the same time becoming wide open to truth 
from whatever outside source. There are three reasons why this is im- 
portant: we have to begin where we are; our “religion” is not what we 
superficially think it to be, and the religion of our background is 
usually the religion of the society and the people about us. Let us 
begin, then, to put our roots down as deep as we can in our own faith. 
Being a Christian, I will illustrate out of my own experience, the deep- 
ening of my understanding of my own traditions, resulting from a 
search influenced mainly by India, Hinduism and Gandhi. 

My own discoveries began as the simple desire to trace back to its 
roots the particular set of traditions which, I think, emerged in per- 
fect flower in Jesus. Jesus did not represent Judaism as a whole which 
He found particularly compromised in that period. What He did 
represent and fulfill was a similar fresh outbreak within ancient 
Judaism, which can be traced back in history as a tiny minority 
stream which set itself over against the majority stream of tradition 
and which finds its origin in the greatest of the prophets. Whence 
came this radical shift in thought away from prevailing theocratic, 
nationalistic Judaism? Why did God now begin to say even of the 
Jewish dispersion “I am the Eternal, your God, training you for your 
good, leading you by the right way. . . . It is too slight a service to 
set the clans of Jacob up again. . . . I now appoint you to bring light 
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to the nations that my salvation may reach the world’s end’? Many 
modern scholars agree that this remarkable shift away from a nar- 
rowly nationalistic God for Israel only to the Father of all the nations 
of earth, who extended his flow of justice to the ends of the earth, 
came out of the Persian Zoroastrian influence. So I had to study 
Zoroastrianism as well as Judaism in order to trace back the roots of 
my tradition. Ahura Mazda, of the Persians, was never regarded as a 
god of a particular people. He was the ‘Sky Father,” the ‘Father who 
art in Heaven,” the Father-God of all who live upon the earth; whose 
will is that “love shall support justice through deeds” of those who 
“Commune with Health and Immortality.” 


In the same way, the same minority stream of tradition can be 
traced all through Christian history up to the present moment. It is 
what Professor Francis Peabody called The Church of the Spirit, the 
authentic stream of tradition, flowing beneath incrustations of creed- 
alism and formalism but “gushing up at intervals [as in the Franciscan 
Brotherhood and Kawaga’s Friends of Jesus] . . . but always testi- 
fying to its source and transmitting the water of life.” This means that 
one who takes the Christian tradition seriously enough to trace it on 
back to its roots will find that it is not limited to any particular re- 
ligion but has had as vehicle three of the great religions existing in 
our time. He will find that Jesus, who lived and died a faithful Jew, 
was aot himself a Christian; and that He probably never contem- 
plated another religion. The first “Christians” were Jews, and not 
known as Christians, and probably began by intending no separation. 
He will find that the pure tradition he is trying to trace cannot be 
identified with the institutionalism of any religion, not even Christian- 
ity. It is a movement in history which still remains a minority move- 
ment, a procession of humanity, a community of spirit-motivated 
children of men. He will find that even in our time other existing re- 
ligions, particularly Hinduism have similarly become vehicles of this 
same flow of justice to the ends of the earth. It would be possible to 
develop an entire essay about the outbreaks of the Christ influence in 
rather remarkable specific and direct forms, as in the modern Moham- 
medan ‘““Ahmedians Movement,” within Hinduism in the ‘Brahma 
Sawaj” and the “Arya Samay” and more recently, the “Gandhian 
Movement.” 

Nothing is true just because a particular religion sets it 
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forth; though it may have been set forth because regarded as true. 
Truth is universal, unaffected by mental wrestlings or furious argu- 
ments, impossible to possess dogmatically. The key to truth is humil- 
ity which grows out of consciousness of its unfolding within human 
experience. ‘For we know in part, but then we shall know even as 
we are known.” This is why there is no contradiction between 
putting roots deeper in one’s own faith and becoming more open 
at the same time to every other religion. Religious traditionalism thus 
takes on a significance for such religion which it could not otherwise 
possess. How shallow is the concept that we cut ourselves off from 
tradition in order to be modern; that to have an experimental faith 
there can be no place and importance for what has come before us 
in the human race. For it is in the traditions that we can find, with 
all our searching, the record of all man’s experimenting with truth, 
insofar as records have been preserved for us. We are like the pro- 
spector tracing out the slender vein of the precious ore. 


What place does discipline have in this religious view? The 
thought of discipline as merely concentration of available energy 
appeals. Various kinds of energy are available within each person. 
Who knows how much energy is available to a human being? Energy 
is of one piece, as science teaches. The laws which govern its use must 
apply to all alike. The problem of human discipline may then be seen 
from the modern view as the problem of how to concentrate the 
energy available to us and direct it into the accomplishment of what 
we earnestly seek. ‘Straight is the gate and narrow the way that 
leads to life, and few there be that find it.” This is a principle so 
general that it applies to every great purpose that people set before 
themselves. If the kingdoms of medicine, of athletics, of any art or 
science are unavailable except by such concentration of all the acces- 
sible powers of mind and body, how much more is it true that the 
kingdom of the inner spirit is inaccessible to those who neglect to 
concentrate their energies in their quest ? 


THE EXTENSION OF MAN’S SPIRIT 


But the search for and experimentation with truth does not re- 
main a religion of inner spirituality. It involves a kind of profound 
and superb practicality which lays hold upon everything which is 
outside. The institution, said Jesus, was made for man. The spiritual 
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realization involves man’s supremacy over all that he can or may 
create. There can be nothing in his culture that can be omitted 
from spiritual consideration. The Hindu Bhagavad Gita, another 
great gospel of grace, circa the century before Jesus, supports this 
same concept of an inner religion which is overt in all of life. The 
extension of man’s spirit and his moral supremacy over all the affairs 
of his society are, from this view of religion, actually the means of 
whatever spirituality he will ever know. 

Thus defined, religion presents to us probably the two great 
spiritual tasks for our time: the setting free of the economic process 
and the keeping free of the human spirit. In concluding, I wish to 
consider each of these briefly as illustrating the practical nature of a 
spirituality bent upon the pursuit of truth and the living by and for 
truth. 

We are faced today with a complex world of political indirection. 
The economic process is set aside and thwarted in its operations by the 
power-political struggle of nations and of factions within nations. 
Shakespeare defined the politician as “one who would circumvent 
God.”’ God's arrangement for man’s mastery of earth, ordained in the 
creation and extended in evolution, cannot be circumvented eternally 
or with impunity. The vast machine-like structure of Western in- 
dustrialism faces its accounting in a great crisis of its own making. 
The judgment upon it can readily be seen in certain failures already 
revealed. 

Our Western society was born in class consciousness and out of 
class struggle. A class conscious society made democracy over in its 
image within a generation, so far as Europe was concerned. Marx- 
ianism is merely a natural offspring of its age. To free the economic 
process from the trammels which bind it and to keep the human spirit 
free are two parts of the same deeply religious task. 

Who is it that can plan a human community? This is a day of 
collectivist and state supremacy. Whether capitalistic or bureaucratic, 
modern states with their vast civil and military conscription systems 
tend to arrange the last detail of the common man’s life in the in- 
terest of the State’s dominance—a pattern which seems about to 
become universal. If these modern leviathan state-machines have had 
anything to do with catapulting our world into its present hell, the 
whole idea of planning from the top stands self-condemned. 
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For over a quarter of a century we have had this “ point-counter- 
point’’—what Gandhi shrewdly referred to in the striking words 
“You cannot destroy Hitlerism by its indifferent adoption.” Vast 
machine-states, in their opposition to one another for survival by 
world supremacy, rendering the world one grand and bloody bout, 
have become so like one another that they have made all these—de- 
mocracy, socialism, totalitarianism, communism, collectivism—just 
terms used indiscriminately as shibboleths or as weapons to hurl at 
each other, not as words to convey intelligent meaning. Centralized 
control over man—rendering man servile and abject—is the many- 
headed monster which now stands astride our world. 

Keeping the human spirit free is the greatest of all religious 
tasks. When men (in class and race consciousness) cry no more for 
either liberty, equality, or fraternity, but rather for security under 
managerial control it is time for a new declaration of independence. 
It is through a producer-consumer organized society of intelligent, 
alert people embracing all ownership, production and distribution of 
natural wealth by, of and for common man that freedom can be re- 
stored. But this will mean that the greatest forward movement for 
freedom lies still before us. The human spirit’s mastery of nature and 
human nature cannot be achieved through any kind of collectivism 
of servile or mass-controlled beings. 


Keeping the human spirit free is the heart of all true religion 
of whatever name, But we first have to become free. That is why no 
more serious spiritual business can engage modern man than the free- 
ing of the economic process: freeing it from our human lusts which 
have bound it more or less throughout all of its developments; from 
our arrogance with relation to people; from our possessiveness with 
respect to other’s shares in equity; from our preoccupation with vio- 
ence in dealing with that solitary citadel of democratic hope—the 
inner integrity of each human spirit. Through an inner revolution, 
we must press the necessary revolution in all its outer forms. 

We have viewed what happens when intrepid spirits pursue 
truth to make its discoveries their way of life. Sensitive and increasingly 
aware of what is available within, they are at the same time in- 
creasingly reverent toward all that is without themselves and all that 
is in the past of the human race. But they are critical too; that is, able 
to assay all. Such is the way of experimentalism as over against any 
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absolutism, whether the prevailing Western one of “Thus saith the 
State,” or the once-prevailing one of “Thus saith the Lord.” To the 
experimental mind truth can speak. 

And through the experimental mind truth becomes pre-eminent 
and dynamic. It may be a small measure of truth or even a momen- 
tarily mistaken hint. But the mind’s devotion to the pursuit sets it 
right in time. For it is devotion to truth which leads to new bursts of 
truth. It is in the social operations of such minds that ‘God's truth is 
marching on.’’ Such is the way of true science, of religion, and of the 
democratic spirit and method in life and society. 





Ralph T. Templin is Professor of Sociology and Editor of Human 
Frontiers—Journal of Human Relations—at Central State College, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 
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SOVIET AND RUSSIAN EDUCATIONAL IMPERIALISM 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


PART ONE 


Any systematic and dispassionate study of the Soviet system of 
education should be of interest to citizens of the free world; its edu- 
cation is an important segment of the Communist system of govern- 
ment which the Kremlin rulers are so anxious to impose on the free 
nations of the world—and which they have succeeded in imposing on 
Soviet Russia and on most of the Soviet satellites—especially in central- 
eastern Europe.’ The Soviet spokesmen have always paid great lip 
service to the importance of education. A typical comment, made by 
Malenkov, was printed in Bolshevik, March 1929: “It is mecessary to 
emphasize that Lenin never attributed an academic character to the 
slogan to learn. To learn—this means to be able to take and use all 
that is valuable in past experience, attentively study every step to our 
practical activity, study all mistakes, to be able to start from A, to re- 
peatedly refashion what has been done in accordance with taking ac- 
count of errors.” And the spokesmen of the Kremlin have been not 
at all modest when appraising their system of education. In short, 
their persistent theme has been that they have developed the best and 
the most advanced system of education in the world, as expressed, for 
instance, by M. Mikhailov, Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Komsomol and reported in Pravda on February 22, 1950: ‘The Soviet 
school is considered to be the most advanced school in the world, in 
ideological convictions the most developed; all of its work rests upon 
scientific bases. Our school offers vast knowledge to the young student, 
‘ assures him a harmonious development of his mental powers, morality, 
esthetic tastes and physique.’ At the same time, Communist propa- 
ganda also stresses that the Soviet state has spared no efforts to pro- 
vide the finest education for the young people. In 1933, for instance, 
Stalin proclaimed: “Our State is different from all other States in that 
it does not spare any means in providing good care for children and 
a fine upbringing of youth.” 

Such then is the propaganda picture that has been offered to 
foreign observers about the Soviet school system. Before analyzing 
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how this system operates and has been applied to the satellites let us 
make a brief survey of the organization of the Soviet school system.’ 


THE FORMAL STRUCTURE 


The Soviet educational system is divided into two groups, general 
and technical. General education is offered at three levels—primary 
(four years), incomplete middle (seven years) and complete middle 
(ten years). Attendance is free and obligatory throughout incomplete 
middle school; then the pupils may attend a ten-year school or one of 
the middle special technical schools (tekhnikums) which were free 
until 1940 when a tuition fee of 150-200 rubles a year was decreed. 
Attendance in the seven-year school has been obligatory in urban areas 
since 1930 and in rural areas since i949. In 1943 part-time schools 
were founded for the secondary school pupils working for a living; a 
year later evening schools for rural youth were established. 

Tekhnikums have some features of both general education schools 
and the higher institutions (universities or institutes). They are ad- 
ministered by the Ministry of Higher Education, but financed by the 
ministry to which the technical specialty corresponds (for instance, the 
Ministry of Coal Industry, or Health, etc.). The students are trained 
in trades and professions (librarians, nurses, midwives, automobile 
mechanics, electricians, junior legal assistants, printers, accountants, 
telegraph operators, chefs, etc.). The entrance examination requires 
mastery of mathematics, Russian language and literature, and the Soviet 
Constitution. The usual requirement is the completion of the seven- 
year school and ten-year middle education for legal, dental and the- 
atrical tekhnikums. Upon graduation, students must spend three years 
working in their particular specialty. 

The shortage of industrial semiskilled and skilled workers led to 
the creation of the Labor Reserve Schools in 1940—two-year trade 
schools for metalworkers, chemists, miners and workers in the oil in- 
dustry, water transport and communications, two-year railroad schools 
and six-month factory-plant training (FZO) schools. 

The normal schools have the same status as middle special schools; 
they are divided into pedagogical schools, teachers institutes and peda- 
gogical institutes, and have a four-year course of instruction. They 
train primary and kindergarten teachers. The teachers’ institutions 
have a two-year course of study beyond the two-year middle school, 
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training teachers for grades five-seven; the institutes prepare teachers 
for grades seven-ten, and have a four-year college program. 

The higher educational institutions are divided into (1) the uni- 
versity, with a five-year course of study training teachers for the upper 
grades of the middle school and junior scientific workers in physics, 
mathematics, the natural sciences, geography and history; and (2) the 
polytechnical institutes with courses running from four to six years. 
Some 300 of these institutions are controlled by the All-Union Ministry 
of Higher Education; this Ministry also supervises the general policy 
of the rest, although direct control is exercised by the All-Union Min- 
istries concerned with the field (the Ministries of Health, Transport, 
Agriculture, etc.), or with Republic Ministries. Correspondence and 
night school courses for students who are working are an importani 
sector of the Soviet higher educational system. Entrance requirements 
are that the student be between the ages seventeen-thicty-five (except 
for correspondence and night schools), graduates of a complete mid- 
dle or middle special school, and pass an entrance examination in the 
Russian language and literature and the subjects relating to speciali- 
zation. Tuition varies from 300-500 rubles per year—and 150-250 
rubles for! correspondence and night school. The training stresses 
specialization but Marxism-Leninism, economics and dialectical ma- 
terialism are required general subjects. The graduates receive di- 
plomas; certificates are given to those defending a thesis or work 
project. The graduates must work three years in the place assigned 
by the government. 

The Doctor of Sciences and Candidates of Sciences are two ad- 
vanced degrees, granted by better universities and institutes—and by 
certain scientific research institutions of the various ministries and 
other governmental agencies or by the Academy of Sciences and its 
branches. 

Soviet information lists some 890 higher educational institutions, 
but in reality there are far fewer. It is hard to consider the 223 
Teachers Institutes as higher educational institutions, for to enroll in 
these schools one does not have to graduate from high school, which 
consists of ten years of study. (It is sufficient to have eight-nine years 
of high school to be admitted to these institutions.) It is also diffi- 
cult to count the so-called “Academies of Socialist Farming Industry,” 
or the “Academies of Socialist Industry” in these categories, for they 
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are Communist party schools for semi-illiterate Communist favorites 
who, upon completing their studies, assume administrative posts in the 
Soviet industry plants, and state farms or kolkhozes. Many higher 
educational institutions are highly specialized so that people who 
have ended their studies at these schools are quite illiterate in other 
fields of knowledge. Illustrative of these schools are: the Agricul- 
tural Institute in Poltava at which only pig keeping is taught; the 
Hlukhiv Agricultural Institute where the students specialize in hemp 
cultivation; the Zagorsk Institute of Poultry Industry (near Moscow), 
the Moscow Institute of Gold Mining, the Odessa Institute of Good 
Conserve Can Industry, the Ceramic Institute (near Kiev), the Sili- 
cate Institute in Kiev, and many similar schools throughout the U.S.S.R. 

Administratively, the Soviet Institutions of higher learning are 
subordinated to the ministries of their respective union republics and 
are maintained by the same. Each of the numerous Soviet ministries 
has its own educational institutions; the Ministry of Agriculture has 
its own agronomical, veterinarian, zootechnical and others; the Min- 
istry of Health has its medical, pharmaceutical institutes (colleges) ; 
the Ministry of Education has its pedagogical and teachers institutes. 
Apart from this, every separate republic has so-called “institutions of 
Higher Education of All-Union Subordination,” under the ministries 
of the U.S.S.R.; the language is throughout Russian—not the language 
of the republic. The tendency has been to transfer all higher insti- 
tutions to the Ministry of Higher Education of the U.S.S.R. (former- 
ly, All-Union Committee for Affairs of Higher Education).” " 

The Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. There are several acade- 
mies in the U.S.S.R.: Artillery, Architecture, Communal Economy, 
Medicine, Art; two academies of RSFSR of Agriculture and of Peda- 
gogy; and one of Social Science (obschatvennykh nauk) of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party, for preparation of theoreticians 
and propagandists of communism. The most important, in the field 
of science, is the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., a governmental 
institution working in conformity with the general line of the Com- 
munist party and the program of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R.; it assists the government in both its war and its peace policy. 
It is a huge scientific organization with numerous branches and an 
army of workers of about 100,000.° 

Before the Revolution, the Academy consisted of eminent schol- 
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ars and was devoted to pure science without special practical tasks. 
(Universities, not the Academy, had been the real center of scientific 
activity.) It promoted scientific discoveries and distributed awards. 
The Bolshevik Revolution abolished both social and private organizs- 
tions; the Academy was radically reorganized. In 1934, the Academy 
was transferred to Moscow from Leningrad and placed under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Council of People’s Commissars; different 
institutes for scientific research, organized earlier by the Soviet gov- 
ernment, were incorporated with the Academy. In 1936, the research 
institutes of the Communist Academy were also added to the Academy 
of Sciences. Universities and other institutions of higher learning, 
the so-called “vuzy,”” became only intermediate links between the 
Academy and practical life, preparing scientific and practical workers 
and working out both theoretical and technical problems. The work 
of all scientific institutions is planned and subject to the guidance of 
the Academy, while the various scientific institutes have their own 
functions and responsibilities. 

For closer contacts with the country, the Academy has twelve 
Academies of the Union Soviet Republics; then there are numerous 
institutions and laboratories under the direct supervision of the Acad- 
emy (different research institutes, botanical gardens, observatories, 
reservations, experimental stations, museums). New academicians 
are added in accordance with the practical and political tasks assigned 
to the Academy from among the outstanding technicians, practical 
workers and party members. (Party members are elected to the Acad- 
emy in recognition of and as a reward for their ‘‘organizational’’ ef- 
forts.) There are three scientific degrees in the Soviet Union, candi- 
dates of science, docents and doctors. Since 1947, the training of 
scientific cadres is organized by assigning young scientists working in 
higher educational institutions, scientific research institutes, and enter- 
prises, to be candidates for the doctorate in the Academy. During 
their training (not more than two years) candidates receive the same 
salary which they have on the staffs of their institutions and enter- 
prises. 

“The practical task” dominates all investigations and researches 
of the Academies. The Belorussian Academy, for instance, is occu- 
pied with the problem of extensive use of peat, as one of the greatest 
elements of Belorussian national wealth. The task of the Latvian 
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Academy is concerned with the building up of an advanced agricul- 
ture—a highly productive livestock farming and forestry. One tenth 
of all Academy publications are books devoted to popularization of 
sciences and textbooks for students. The collective emphasis has been 
a problem here also. Ineradicable individualism and predilection for 
independent work and free initiative seem to be always cropping up. 
There has been the tendency to evade practical problems, due to the 
fear of responsibility. But the Soviet leaders consider as a great ad- 
vantage the principles of centralization and planning. Another officially 
acknowledged advantage is a fruitful collaboration between pure 
science and practical engineering. Above all, the Soviet government 
grants appropriations readily when there is need for research for So- 
viet needs. But the negative aspects are created by the leading role 
of the Communist party: there are special party organizations inside 
the various Academy institutions—and the “scholar Communists” head 
the development of the scientific work, the education of the new 
cadres of scientific workers in Marxism-Leninism, and are responsible 
for the co-ordination of all work and research.’ The party members 
constantly interfere with scientific work; they are inclined to look 
down on “pure science’’ and hence are handicapping the flourishing 
of theoretical science. Above all, the zigzags of Communist policies 
are of no end of trouble for scientists. For instance, in connection 
with the famous genetics debate and Lysenko’s theoretical views, the 
Academy's Presidium assured Premier Stalin, in a letter which ap- 
peared in Pravda and Izvestia, that the Academy would ‘“‘correct mis- 
takes” in biology and develop Soviet science “in the name of the vic- 
tory of communism;” a similar letter was later published by the Acade- 
my of Medical Sciences. Philosophy, history, economics and law, even 
more than biology and medicine, have been suffering from the political 
and ideological pressures.” 


THE IMPRESS OF MARXIAN-LENINIST IDEOLOGY 


It is not necessary to deal here with the ideal picture of a “free” 
system of education in the U.S.S.R., which the Soviet propagandists have 
tried to build abroad. Actually, there is nothing “free” about any 
aspect of Soviet education. Financially, parents must pay for the text- 
books of the first seven graders, for school supplies and a school un:- 
form; furthermore, they must contribute to the transportation expenses 
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to the school or the boarding expenses at a central school (beyond 
the fourth grade). Above the seventh grade scholarships are availa- 
ble to the students with ‘good’ or “outstanding” marks, but they 
do not cover both tuition and subsistence. This, in effect, has pre- 
moted the tendency to have higher education available mostly to the 
party elite members. 

Even worse is the “freedom’”’ on the intellectual front. In Soviet 
Russia, free thinking has been replaced by dogmatism, by exclusive 
reference to the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin ideology whose codified opin- 
ions constitute the Communist faith. No form of personal criticism— 
even of the hated capitalism—is permitted discussion, for the simple 
reason that all that is to be said about capitalism has already been said 
by Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin. Since no one can improve on these, to offer 
personal arguments is considered heresy. According to Marx, human 
society is governed by economic laws. These laws, unknown to man 
for thousands of years until they were discovered in the nineteenth 
century by the greatest social scientist, Karl Marx, explain all the 
social and economic developments of the past, as well as outline the 
future developments. The fundamental law is class warfare. Ranking 
in importance second only to the doctrine of class warfare is the “law” 
that human society can make positive social, economic and cultural 
progress only by revolution. This is a logical supplement to class 
warfare and precludes the possibility of a compromise between the 
Communists and any other political party. To seek a compromise with 
the capitalistic world is not only disloyal to the working class, but also 
“unscientific,” and, therefore, not subject to any discussion. Marx's 
other opinions—especially his philosophic materialism—are presented 
as “laws” which are precise and inescapable. The “discoveries” of 
Marx and Engels were supplemented by Lenin and Stalin, and to- 
gether constitute what is called “Scientific Socialism’”—a code of laws 
governing human society. This doctrine applies to all history. All other 
doctrines are based upon errors artificially upheld by the hangers on of 
capitalism, who know that they are up against the ‘law’ and that they 
are doomed; but, nevertheless, cling to their heresies because of the 
personal advantages derived from them." 


To the Communist, this ideology is a logical and comprehensive 
system. Once its premises—scientific socialism and philosophic ma- 
terialism—are accepted, there are ready-made answers to everything. 
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Since there is no God, there are no absolute values—morals being 
purely utilitarian. The highest purpose in life is to promote “the 
greatest good of the greatest numbers;” but it is scientifically estab- 
lished that only Communism can achieve this. Hence the logical con- 
clusion—everything that promotes communism is good and moral, 
everything that hampers its progress is evil and immoral. 

Zhdanov referred to Marxism as ‘’.. . a militant philosophy, with 
the task of promoting the victory of the proletarian masses.’ This 
statement puts Soviet philosophy in a different category from ancient 
and Western philosophy which has striven towards the knowledge of 
truth. In practice, Soviet philosophy is brought into the lives of its 
citizens through all media of communication. In conjunction with 
Stalin’s tenet that the Soviet Union is the only paragon to be emulated 
in every field, Zhdanov said of Hegel (Marx's teacher), “Despite the 
fact that Hegel discovered the methods of dialectics, he himself did 
not understand them.” The Russian materialistic philosophers of the 
nineteenth century (Herzen, Tchernishevsky and Dobrolyuboc) are 
considered the forerunners of Marxism. But despite their inclusion 
of this category, they do not share honors with Lenin whose phi- 
losophy is regarded as ‘the greatest cultural achievement of all hu- 
manity, the pinnacle of human scientific thought.” 


THE APPLICATION OF MARXISM-LENISM-STALINISM TO EDUCATION 


Within the framework of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist ideology, the 
spokesmen of Communism have made their specific clarification of 
their educational ideology from time to time. In general, it is ac- 
cepted that the socialist society cannot ignore the remains of the past 
centuries, especially the bourgeois forms of culture. The task of so- 
cialism is to continue the decayed and stultified “bourgeois” culture, 
carrying it on to higher levels. This applies also to pedagogy. But 
the Soviet educator must have a definitely critical attitude toward 
bourgeois pedagogy; and this critical attitude, based on Marxian 
theories, will help him avoid mistakes. On the whole, the Soviet 
thinkers take the line that their educational predecessors had tried 
to realize the educational theories of the past without subjecting them 
to a systematic Marxian analysis; they stress that the Soviet educa- 
tors must not only know the educational history but also subject it 
to an analysis, do away with what is useless and even damaging, and 
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adopt and accept only those elements which are useful for the Com- 
munist aims of education. 


Along this line of reasoning, the Communist theorists have paid 
most attention to the educational theories of the Modern Age; for, 
at that time, when capitalism was being born, when it was fighting 
feudalism, then the bourgeois class was a progressive class, whose 
ideology incorporated many progressive and class ideologies. Especi- 
ally the educators of the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries opposing 
the feudal, authoritarian, dogmatic and disciplinary forms of educa- 
tion, hand an important role in the upbuilding of modern education. 
(Especially appreciated by the Soviet educators has been John 
Amos Comenius. Although he was religiously-minded, he is hon- 
ored for the principles valued by the Soviets today: collective educa- 
tion, the system of school classes based on age levels, the gradation of 
subjects and the role of the teacher as leader.) 


With the passing of time, stress the Soviet educators, the bour- 
geois class, changing into a class of exploiters, began to twist and 
limit these high educational ideals and progressive educational prin- 
ciples.” These changes also showed the decay of capitalism; at the 
end of the nineteenth century capitalism developed into imperialism. 
In order to save itself from growing opposition from the proletarian 
demands, it attempted to solidify its position also ideologically, op- 
posing all social progress and providing its own reactionary theories 
in support of its domination. Reflecting this trend, the educationai 
theories of the time, incorporated in the cultural superstructure, ap- 
peared quite progressive, although basically they were but of the 
bourgeois type and definitely reactionary. The modern educational 
theories of the West need not be even discussed, since their class 
allegiance is quite glaring. Today, the Soviet thinkers directly op- 
pose all empiric and pragmatic systems which had been so much 
admired at the beginning of the Soviet rule. Dewey, in fact, is at the 
head of the Soviet “Index,” and is criticized because his theories do 
not prepare the proletariat for the coming political struggle. Reac- 
tionary character is also ascribed to the various systems of empiric 
pedagogy (the quantitative, inductive and especially experimental 
education). The bourgeois character of these systems, especially of the 
experimental pedagogy, is serving the bourgeois aims, opposing all 
progress and the evolution of human society; its proponents ignore 
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especially the influence of dialectics; above all, experimentation means 
the isolation of the studied phenomenon, which can be done only in 
the field of physics and chemistry but not in the field of psychology 
and culture. On the whole, the American and European educational 
theories had been tried in Soviet Russia before 1931; thereafter came 
a definite reaction and what may be called “Stalinist pedagogy” 
aimed to create its own educational framework.’ 


At the beginning of the Soviet regime, education was consid- 
ered as a new right just acquired by the Soviet citizens. But very 
soon, the Communist leaders propounded that education was a duty 
and started to use definite pressure to reduce illiteracy with impres- 
sive results (in numbers but not in quality). The writings of Marx 
and Engels supplemented those of Lenin for the basic aims and ob- 
jectives of the Soviet school system in terms of the values, skills and 
emotional disposition needed as results of education.” 


Marx and Engels wrote no systematic work on the subject of edu- 
cation, but a number of their writings cover the existing forms of edu- 
cation and recommendations for the type of education needed in a 
socialist society. The long-range objective of Marx and Engels was 
to provide, through the educational system, for the harmonious, all- 
round development of every individual, to train everyone to the limits 
of his capacities. This was to be achieved by what Marx and Engels 
termed “polytechnical’’ education—a training which stressed, in addi- 
tional to mental and physical development of children, their technical 
proficiency. Prospective manual workers, or professionals, were to be 
taught the general principles of all processes of production and be 
offered practical information regarding the use of tools. This type of 
education was to prevent narrow specialization and to make possible 
truly integral education; it was to abolish the deep chasm existing in 
capitalist society between physical and mental labor. 

Lenin accepted the basic principles of Marx and Engels but 
adapted them to the peculiar conditions of Russia of the twentieth 
century; he did not want to destroy all vestiges of the old “exploiting” 
order in the realm of culture so that some of the useful aspects could 
be brought into fuller flowering. Since most of the Czar’s subjects were 
illiterate and thus unable to support intelligently the Communist ideol- 
ogy, he urged the elimination of illiteracy as the first and foremost 
task of the new regime. Such a step was also necessary to realize © 
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Communist goals in the economic areas. Lenin thus supported the 
concept of polytechnical education. 

But the Marx-Engels-Lenin ideology provided no answer to the 
technicians for educational psychology, the evaluation of pupil achieve- 
ments, the methods of teaching and of school administration. Here 
the Communists drew upon Western educators, especially John Dewey, 
in fact, for a while, the Soviet educators were enticed by American 
progressive educators who, in turn, appreciated the Soviet experiments 
since they used their ideas. With the progress of stabilization of the 
Soviet regime the Soviet school lost much of its experimental character. 
It began to return to more traditional methods of teaching under Soviet 
discipline and teachers’ guidance. The process of socialization and 
rapid industrialization stressed that the principles of the monopoly of 
the state and totalitarian compulsion were the only means of intro- 
ducing Communism in practice. The Education Law of 1923 expressed 
the basic aims of education in Article 32 thus: “. . . Ail the work in 
in the school and the whole organization of school life should 
promote proletarian class consciousness in the minds of pupils and 
create knowledge of the solidarity of Labour in its struggle with Capi- 
tal as well as preparation for useful productive and political activity.” 
Obviously this totalitarian policy transcended the narrow confines of 
purely school education and included political propaganda organized 
from the centre and embracing the whole nation. 


The Soviet school of today is the product of a number of consecu- 
tive experiments reflecting the changing ideological trends of the 
rulers. But underlying trends can be found. It is generally held that one 
of the rewards of the Soviet community is a rising level of culture. 
“Culture” in the U.S.S.R. is a wide expression; it applies as well to 
clean methods of eating, to manners in trams, as to the production of 
sculpture for an agricultural exhibition. Furthermore, the Soviets 
have extended the concept of ‘education’ into all aspects of life. Art, 
music and entertainment in general form one of these communal 
awards, and are geared into the educational pattern. The theatre, the 
army and even circuses are tied to the educational chariot the same way 
as entertainment of all kinds, such as concerts, exhibitions and fair 
booths. There is a large number of other related activities. Sport is 
controlled by an All-Union Committee independent from the Council 
of Ministers but this Committee operates to a large extent indirectly— 
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through factories which have their own sports’ groups, or organiza- 
tions, such as the militia, which maintain football teams, rowing crews, 
boxing clubs, etc. Even the Osoviakhim, the civilian defense organi- 
zation, which provides a large number of citizens in peace time with 
specialized recreational facilities, particularly at week ends, is used for 
educational ends. Or, since holidays with pay are the general rule 
(and additional wages in lieu of holidays may be claimed under Soviet 
law), millions of people taking trips in summer are subject to ‘“educa- 
tional’ impressions. 

The totalitarian aspect of Communist education is thus as abso- 
lute in the U.S.S.R. today as it was in Nazi Germany. But the funda- 
mental difference should be pointed out: the Nazi ideal was based on 
the ideology of racial supremacy; the Communist ideal is, on the other 
hand, based on the principles of the brotherhood of all peoples— 
although in practice, the supremacy of the Russian people is now 
stressed (as we shall see later on). This totalitarian character of the 
educational system of the Soviets is clearly expressed in theory as weli 
as in practice. 


SCIENCE UNDER MARXISM 


Under Marxism, science, as understood in the West, is subject to 
bourgeois shackles, as it is enslaved by capital and serves the interests 
of “dirty capitalistic greed.” The Soviets have made every effort to 
pursue and apply science for the public good. According to Stalin: 
“To the flourishing of science, that science which does not segregate 
itself from the people, does not keep aloof from the people, but is 
ready to serve the people, ready to transmit to the people all the con- 
quest of science .. ."” (Stalin at a gathering of educators in the Krem- 
lin, May 17, 1938.) Theoretically, there can be no objections to such 
aims, as all science must serve humanity. But the Soviets have sub- 
verted science to ideological interpretations and reinterpretations. In 
the institutions of higher learning, science in the Soviet Union has been, 
so to speak, unofficially divided into three groups: (1) sciences di- 
rectly connected with Marxism and its ideology; (2) those deriving 
from the first as its direct results (Darwinism, history, geohistory 
and geopolitics), and (3) those of technical subjects comprising the 
rest of the sciences." 

An extreme example of what science has come to in the U.S.S.R. 
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is tne case of genetics. This theory, developed by the Western world 
through the theories of Mendel and Morgan, was flatly rejected by 
Michourin and Lysenko. An important case was that of I. V. Michou- 
rin (1855-1935), a plant breeding farmer, who announced the dis- 
covery of new strains of plants produced by grafting. He claimed to 
have made revolutionary improvements in agriculture, and to have ob- 
tained a striking confirmation of dialectical materialism. The opinion 
of science on the contrary was—and still remains—that Michourin’s 
conclusions were mere illusions, that they referred to a spurious phe- 
nomenon known as “vegetative hybridization” known to the scientists 
before. But Michourin’s claims appealed to the Soviet ideology and 
hence Michourin’s work was given official recognition. The govern- 
ment, in fact, erected a monument to Michourin and renamed the town 
of Koslov ‘‘Michourinsk” (1932) ." 

The breach in the autonomy of science in the field of genetics and 
plant breeding allowed further invasion by spurious claims. Here the 
leadership was taken by T. D. Lysenko—a successful worker in agri- 
cultural technique who expanded Michourin’s claims into a new theory 
of heredity which he opposed to Mendelism and cytogenetics. His in- 
fluence induced farmers and young students of agriculture, without 
proper scientific training, to try grafting experiments with the aim of 
producing “vegetative hybrids." The government honored him by 
appointing him a member of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
and made him President of the Academy of Agricultural Science of 
the U.S.S.R. In 1939, he induced the Commissariat of Agriculture to 
prohibit the established methods used in plant breeding stations and to 
compel the introduction of new ones based on his own doctrine of 
heredity. Obviously, the authority of science was now replaced by that 
of the State (the Party). 

Generally speaking, the Soviets do not reject Western science, 
especially when it cannot easily interfere with their tenets. They teach 
science in schools and universities, but whenever it is possible and the 
views can be distorted, the Soviets give the science a different content, 
a different flavor and explanation, so as to make it a Marxist science. 
They express contempt for the theories of the West if these do not 
tally with their way of thinking, along the lines of Maxism, Leninism 
and Stalinism. Furthermore, they cannot tolerate any glorification 
of the “Western bourgeois” science and the supremacy of Soviet 
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science is stressed on every possible occasion in order to enhance its 
prestige. The Soviets make the most fantastic claims in the fields of 
discoveries, inventions or theories which lead to unbelievable absurdity. 
The slightest efforts of Russian scientists of the past have been ac- 
claimed as actual inventions; mere vague notions have been credited 
as developed theories, discoveries have been invented. Each and every 
case is taken as an occasion to accuse the Western scientists of plagia- 
rism, or to maintain that the West arrived at the results much later, 
or, that the poor Russian scientists had no means to uphold their re- 
search work and were forced to sell their ideas to the West. The Rus- 
sian man is given to feel that he was chosen to lead and carry the torch 
of science and progressiveness to the backward world. 


THE PARTY CONTROL 


There is no need to stress here to what remarkable degree the 
Communist party controls all aspects of Soviet life. When dealing 
with the Soviet forms of government and law, we are always con- 
fronted with the confusion created by semantics as well as by legal 
fictions.” The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is a magnificently con- 
structed legal document, with extensive sections devoted to the “rights” 
of the Soviet citizens. Without delving into the details, of importance 
to us here is the provision of the 1936 Constitution which character- 
ized the Communist party as ‘the vanguard of the working people in 
their struggle to strengthen and develop the socialist system .. .” 
(Article 126). Since the Communist party is the only party allowed 
to exist in the U.S.S.R., actually all power ultimately is exercised by 
the clique running the Communist party; and it is this clique which 
runs the Soviet police-state—and all the satellites. The same detailed 
planning and the same definite pattern which is so clear in other fields 
of Communist activities emerge sharply in the Communist system of 
education in the U.S.S.R. and the satellite countries. 

On the educational ‘‘front’’ this control is exercised on all levels 
and by various means. All educational policies are initiated, controlled 
and supervised by the Communist party. For instance, theoretically, the 
Soviet universities are “free.” The Rector of these institutions is 
“elected,” but the candidates are appointed unofficially by the Com- 
munist party first and must be approved by the committee in charge 
of university education. Although professors are selected in a contest 
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by the Professors’ Council, the final word rests with the committee, 
which has the right to reject or confirm the selection. Similar devices 
of control are used on all educational levels. In 1922 ‘The Children’s 
Communist Organization of Young Pioneers in the name of Comrade 
Lenin’ was created as a preparatory stage tor the earlier “Young Com- 
munist League” (Komosol). In 1925 the younger children were or- 
ganized in the “Union of Little Octobrists.” Thus the whole range ot 
the rising generation was covered by Communist-sponsored organiza- 
tions. 


COMMUNIST CONTROL OF MINORITIES 


The use of the word “Russia’’ as a synonym for the Soviet Union 
has become a chronic disease in America and it hides from the Ameti- 
can people a true conception of the Soviet opponent. For most Ameri- 
cans the use of the word “Russia” (instead of U.S.S.R.) is a habit, and 
a bad habit at that, since it does not cover the existence of millions of 
non-Russian people. As an example, Ukraine, according to the 1939 
census, occupies an area, with an undoubted Ukranian majority, of 
728,500 square kilometers; its population is 49,500,000 (an area and 
population larger than France); of this number, 75.3% are Ukranians 
9.7% Russians, 5.3% Poles, 5.9% Jews and 3.8% others. The same 
minority status is offered by White Ruthenia, the separate Baltic states, 
the separate Caucasian peoples, Turkestan and others. When we add to 
all this the fact that the Russian people form at present a minority of 
about 46 per cent of the population of the whole U.S.S.R.—after the 
annexation of the western areas of Ukraine and White Ruthenia and 
the Baltic states added to the U.S.S.R. (1940-1944) 24.3 millions of 
non-Russians, living on a territory of 640,000 square kilometres—it is 
obvious that the Russians form a minority of the population. In short, 
the U.S.S.R. is not a national state; it is a union of national states and 
the 15 non-Russian republics are only separate state structures.” 

Much has been published about the splendid formula that Stalin 
has worked out on behalf of the welfare of Soviet Russia’s minorities.” 
The 1936 Constitution proceeds from the proposition that all nations 
and races have equal rights; the Constitution guarantees these rights 
and the means by which these rights are exercised. As the name indi- 
cates, the U.S.S.R. is not a national state; it is an association created 
by the welding of Soviet Socialist Republics. The non-Russian people 
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have been in some cases organized into national territorial units, rang- 
ing from the ranks of constituent republics to autonomous repub- 
lics and autonomous regions. By this device, theoretically, cultural 
autonomy was granted to different nationalities; and these minorities 
have been, theoretically encouraged to retain the use of their native 
tongue. Paradoxically, in Soviet practice, national self-determination 
proved to be a completely meaningless and empty slogan.” 


The overthrow of the Czar’s government in March 1917 inspired 
long-suppressed national aspirations among the numerous non-Russian 
minorities. In order to win them, the Communist party encouraged 
these aspirations. The new regime, at first, saw to it that national 
languages came to prevail in usage in the national republics—although 
the right to use Russian was already reserved for those wanting to 
use it in official and governmental dealings. Elementary and secondary 
education in the national (minority) languages expanded rapidly, help- 
ing to eliminate illiteracy; higher education, especially in the sciences 
advanced considerably; all of the sixteen Union Republics saw the rise 
of numerous scientific and technological institutions, some of them as 
branches of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and as National 
Academies of Science; finally, national arts and the theater also ad- 
vanced rapidly. 

The great Purge of 1937 exterminated the leaders of the non- 
Russian nationalities as anticentralist and halfway independent ele- 
ments. From that time on, the policies of Soviet nationalities began to 
assert the pre-eminence of everything Russian. Although the regime 
continued encouraging instruction in the minorities’ tongues and their 
use in the governments and courts, in all other aspects, public and 
cultural, life was increasingly patterned after the Russian model. The 
famous principle of Stalin, ‘culture national in form and socialist in 
content,’ became a pretext to justify the denationalization policies and 
increasing Russification of the minorities. The trend even manifested 
itself in the imposition of the Cryllic alphabet on virtually all languages 
of the non-Russian nationalities in the U.S.S.R. This policy has been 
carried on not only in Russia but also in all satellite states, especially 
those having Slavic background. Some languages have been banned 
(Arabic, Hebrew, Czech, Ingush, Kalmyk, German and Yiddish) 
for all practical purposes. And the Soviet have added a new 
twist to the Russification process: while the Czarist goal was the exclu- 
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sion of minorities from education and literacy usage as the ethnic groups 
were to end up as Russians, the Soviet regime has inaugurated the 
Russification ,of languages. While it supports minority languages in 
various functions, it has subjected them to an influx of Russian words 
and grammatical patterns and has fused them with Russian letters and 
spelling. 

Today, the Russian language is more than a primus inter pares 
language. The Russian language is the principal subject on which 
the primary and secondary national schools must concentrate. Under 
the new instructions issued 1945-6, the Russian language and mathe- 
matics were made the principal subjects in the primary and secondary 
schools. (We shall return to the Russification imperialistic process in 
later pages). 

Today, the Russian language is, theoretically, a language “which 
enjoys vast affection among all peoples of the U.S.S.R. as the general 
property of the Soviets,” and which “attracts not only the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R., but all the toilers of the world.” The famous directive of 
Stalin on the question of language in 1950 made it clear that the “inter- 
national” language of communism would be Russian.” 


SovVIET DOMINATION OF SATELLITE EDUCATION 


Although, in international relations, the satellite countries are 
treated as ‘‘independent”’ states, actually the satellite states of Central- 
Eastern-Balkan Europe are more than satellites; they are but colonial 
outposts of the Soviet empire. Without going into specific details of 
this imperial framework, for our purpose it is only necessary to notice 
that in all these states the position of the Communist parties is such 
that it is impossible to take a decision in opposition to their policies; 
in fact, in every ministry a representative of the secret branch of the 
Interior was put into power as Deputy Minister; this secret branch later 
became the independent Ministry of State Security, the most important 
ministry of all. The Deputy-Minister keeps direct contact with the 
personal branch of the Communist party, that is, with the Cadre Com- 
mission, maintains a secret number of watchers and informers in his 
Ministry, and is only responsible to the General Secretariat of the party 
and to the Ministry for State Security. All Ministries in the satellite 
states are constructed on these lines.” The network is cemented by the 
system whereby each Communist party of a satellite state has a repre- 
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sentative in Moscow, usually unknown to the official diplomatic repre- 
sentative and is known only to the Ministry for State Security. The 
Communist party of the Soviet Union has its representatives in the 
capitals of the satellite states also. The party representative makes the 
final decisions in all matters. If the Soviet Union desires a satellite 
government to take certain steps, the Politburo in Moscow instructs the 
one in the Secretariat of the Communist party in charge of relations 
with Eastern bloc countries to follow the policies decided upon; he then 
instructs the representative of the respective satellite party in Moscow, 
who then gets in touch with the Ministry of State Security, which then 
handles the policies either through the General Secretariat of the party 
or the official diplomatic representatives are informed at the last state 
of the proceedings—just before it is necessary to inform the public. 

This system explains the absolute domination of the satellite coun- 
tries as the policies and details are initiated and controlled by the or- 
ganization of party representatives in the Soviet Union and in satellite 
countries which in turn control all respective state machinery. This 
arrangement also explains the operation of the educational and cul- 
tural machinery of the satellite states, which has been operating espe- 
cially since 1948, more and more on behalf of the Russian-Soviet 
cause. We shall be concerned here with three aspects of pro-Communist 
policies developed in recent years in regard to education and culture: 
(1) the Russification of all of the sattelite educational systems, par- 
ticularly in the Slavic states; (2) the use of the perverted Pan-Slavonic 
ideal for the pro-Russian and pro-Communist aims; and (3) the re- 
visions in historiography.” 


[To be concluded in the next issue of the Journal.] 
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IS INTERGROUP RELATIONS A PROFESSION? 


HELEN E. AMERMAN 


At their conferences and in the literature, social science theorists 
and practitioners frequently debate whether or not there 7s a generic 
subject matter or occupation of “intergroup relations.’” Only a groping 
start has been made in attempting to define professional standards 
for social action personnel in this field. Still, the notion of such an 
occupation, or cluster of occupations, persists. 


As we know them today, organizations which employ personnel 
to promote more democratic relations among people of different racial 
and culture groups are a relatively new development in this country 
(the oldest existing private agency of this type, the American Jewish 
Committee, was founded in 1906). The number of professional (as 
distinguished from clerical) staff members employed is still small— 
probably less than 2,000 in the whole country. Because special pre- 
paratory courses were not offered before 1946, these workers have 
been recruited from a variety of more or less allied occupations, and 
frequently when they change positions they do not remain in inter- 
group relations. 


Perhaps a marshalling of information about the evolution and 
present status of this embryonic profession will give insight into— 
although it may not resolve—some of the difficulties associated with 
its efforts at self-definition. 

As used here, “intergroup relations’ refers to those situations in 
which (1) people accord the members of a group differential treatment 
(including attitudes toward them) because of their racial or cultural 
identity when this group membership is intrinsically irrelevant to the 
activity at hand or (2) people identify themselves with a racial or 
cultural group and in cases where this group membership is intrinsi- 
cally irrelevant either insist upon receiving differential treatment or 
believe that they have been differentially treated. Intergroup relations 
programs are aimed at the elimination of such unjustified distinctions. 

Lacking a formal set of requirements for entrance to practice, such 
as the degree in medicine or certification in teaching, we must rely 
upon the pragmatic test of employment at the “‘professional’’ level by 
an intergroup relations organization to indentify members of the 
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occupation being considered. In the case of the nucleus—race relations 
advisory staffs in the federal government, state and local antidiscrimina- 
tion agencies and commissions on community or human relations, and 
some private groups whose names clearly indicate their purposes—it 
is relatively easy to distinguish the eligible cases. On the fringes, 
especially among private agencies, there is a wide variety of situations 
ranging from organizations primarily devoted to improving minority- 
dominant-group relations to those which are only incidentally involved 
and on those staffs, positions in a corresponding range of emphases. 
This fuzziness in marking the limits to the kinds of positions or em- 
ployers to be included appears to be the other side of the coin of inde- 
cisiveness as to what people, with what experience and training, may 
be defined as practitioners in intergroup relations. 

The current concern with intergroup relations has its roots in 
several older American movements—notably the protection and wel- 
fare of individual minority groups, Americanization, the preservation 
of civil rights, the teaching of democracy in public schools, adult 
education and community organization for purposes of social welfare. 
A review of the founding dates of the present-day organizations which 
employ intergroup relations workers (as defined here) shows an 
interesting pattern. 

The national private agencies emerged first, between 1906 and 
1920— including the three leading Jewish organizations,’ the two fore- 
most Negro groups, and the Department of Race Relations of the 
(then) Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America (1920). 
The National Conference of Christians and Jews was organized in 
1928. The number of agencies in this category continued to increase 
during the next twenty years. 

Most of the positions of race relations advisers in the federal 
agencies date from the late 1930's. 

The first five of the state groups were set up in 1943. Of these, 
only one was a fair employment practices commission. Six more, five 
of them FEPC’s, appeared in 1945 and 1946. Today fifteen states have 
intergroup relations agencies, of which fourteen are concerned with 
administering fair employment practices laws. 





‘American Jewish Committee (1906), Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith (1913), 
American Jewish Congress (1917). 
"National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (1909), National 
Urban League (1910). “ 
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The majority of the city commissions with paid staffs also origi- 
nated in the 1940's. Today there are at least 26. A 1953 survey* found 
23, all in northen and western cities of at least 100,000 population. 

The available information on local private groups is less precise. 
Aside from branches and chapters of national agencies, few speci- 
fically “intergroup relations” organizations in this classification have 
paid staffs. Most of these “civic unity committees” were started in the 
1940's. 

The diversity of age and affiliation of the organizations employing 
intergroup relations personnel tends to be accompanied by differences 
in areas of concern and approach to problems. 

In the federal government there are race relations advisers in the 
upper echelons of nearly every Department and of the White House. 
These workers are responsible for safeguarding the interests of mi- 
norities in the carrying out of government programs—especially in the 
areas of housing (Housing and Home Finance Agency), the armed 
forces and employment (United States Employment Service, President's 
Committee on Government Contracts and President’s Committee on 
Government Employment Policy). 

State agencies tend to be either (1) law enforcement bodies (civil 
rights, fair employment, and, in a few instances, other anti-discrimina- 
tion laws regarding education, housing, etc.) or (2) groups charged 
with the general promotion of more democratic intergroup relations. 
Some intergroup relations workers have expressed the opinion that 
personnel concerned exclusively with enforcement of antidiscrimina- 
tion laws tend to indentify themselves less with the profession than do 
those who also carry on an educational program. 

At the municipal level, the 1953 survey of the 23 existent public 
intergroup relations agencies with paid staffs found that 17 were 
charged with general improvement of intergroup relations (these 
tend to define their work as “community relations” on the premise 
that a wholesome social climate in the city is the best insurance against 
discrimination and tensions), four are FEPC’s, and two combine both 
functions. In the local public agency class, the agencies with fair 
employment practices functions enjoy a more favored position with 
respect to salaries for executives and per capita budgets. 





*Amerman, Helen E., and Smith, Janet, NAIRO Survey of Local Public Intergroup Rela- 
tions ames (Toledo, Ohio: National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials, 
1954). 
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In contrast to the still-expanding roster of public agencies in the 
field, the private organizations seem to have stabilized at their present 
level and are pressed to maintain themselves in the face of declining 
incomes. These groups generally are concerned with intergroup re- 
lations as they affect all minorities even though their primary focus 
may be on the interests of one group, such as Negroes or Jews. The 
programs may emphasize an educational approach (literature, films, 
radio and television programs, institutes, etc.), legislation, litigation, 
other types of social action, or some combination of these.” Typically, 
the staff of a national private agency includes a variety of specialists— 
program, research, legal, educational, public relations, etc.—at head- 
quarters, and one or more profession.! persons in each branch office 
who are in a sense “general practitioners.’’ Most local private agencies 
(other than branches of national ones) have small staffs (usually no 
more that one or two) with meager resources. 

It follows from this wide range of intergroup relations agencies 
and positions that the professionals will vary in their conception of the 
field, the aspects of the work on which they focus, and the techniques 
on which they rely. The staff member of a public agency with the en- 
forcement powers has a more clear-cut assignment and can demand a 
greater degree of co-operation than his colleagues in a local private so- 
cial action group which enjoys no public mandate and must gauge its 
program to the opinion of its financial supporters. The program of an 
organization committed to work through “education” rather than “‘so- 
cial” necessarily requires a different rationale and techniques from one 
which concentrates upon legislation and the enforcement of civil rights 
laws. 

What is, then, the common interest which leads workers with such 
various assignments and modes of operation to identify with one 
another as colleagues? On what basis can they unite as a professional 
group? In practice, the answers can be inferred from the experience 
of the association which constitutes a meeting place for intergroup rela- 
tions workers—the National Association of Intergroup Relations Off- 
cials (NAIRO). 

NAIRO was founded in 1947. The idea originated with a group 


‘The areas of interest and the types of programs of most intergroup relations agencies 
can be found in Agencies in Intergroup Relations, 1948-49, published by the now 
defunct American Council on Race Relations (Chicago, 1948) and distributed by 
the National Asociation of Intergroup Relations Officials,Toledo, Ohio 
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of local public agency executives who felt it desirable to provide for an 
exchange of ideas and information about their work. They sought the 
assistance of the American Council on Race Relations in setting up an 
organization that would offer such opportunity. At this stage they de- 
cided it would be beneficial to include in their planning the personnel 
of private agencies and of state and federal units which were also 
concerned with relations between dominant and minority groups. 

Over the eight years of its operation, NAIRO has worked at the 
problem of serving the varied interests of its constituents, primarily 
through its monthly publication, the NAIRO Reporter, and annual 
conferences in intergroup relations. Some specialized needs have been 
met by conference sessions on functional areas such as housing, em- 
ployment, etc., and other sessions in which the conferees were dis- 
tributed according to the type of agency by which they were employed 
—federal, national private, etc. Out of this experience grew a formal 
statement of philosophy and an organizational plan according to which 
NAIRO has operated since 1953. 

It was recognized that the common bond among intergroup re- 
lations workers was that they were committed to the democratic goal 
of equality of opportunity for all regardless of race, religion or cultural 
background; that they pursue this goal with regard to various aspects 
of society and employ many different techniques. Therefore, the organi- 
zation has set up six departments based on type of agency (federal, 
state, local public, national private, regional and local private and 
research) and five commissions concerned with subject matter areas 
(manpower utilization, housing, education, civil rights, and the nature, 
scope and theory of intergroup relations). Each NAIRO member is 
affiliated with a department according to the agency for which he works 
(the Department of Research Services is a somewhat special case, 
including research personnel of all types of agencies in addition to 
college and university personnel with special interest in the field), and 
with a commission reflecting his strongest subject interest. At annual 
conferences there are concurrent meetings of departments and each 
commission arranges a program about its special interest which is 
open to the entire membership. Prior to the conference, each commis- 
sion prepares a report on the year’s developments and significant issues 
in its field. Each NAIRO member receives a complete set of Commis- 
sion Reports. 

In 1952 and 1953 NAIRO sought to bridge the gap between 
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practitioners and those engaged in research in intergroup relations by 
two conferences held at the University of Chicago. Whereas in the 
early days of the organization there was some tension between these 
two classes of workers, there is now a growing understanding and 
appreciation of their respective roles reflected in many co-operative 
projects which have been undertaken throughout the country and by the 
increasing number of research people who have joined NAIRO. 

In recent years there has been some recognition of a need for pro- 
gram services to more peripheral workers, such as employees of social 
agencies and other professional associations which are committed to 
improving intergroup relations within their own organizations and 
programs. 

Recently NAIRO has tried to attract members of boards of di- 
rectors of intergroup relations agencies and has considered setting up a 
Department of Nonprofessional Leadership for members of policy- 
making bodies. This effort is justified by the professional’s dependence 
for the success of his operation, on the understanding and support of 
his board or commissioners. 

Logically or not, then, a number of intergroup relations specialists 
have been drawn together by the sense of need to exchange information 
on their common problems and have been held by a variety of satis- 
factions derived from these contacts. There is a growing corps who 
identify with one another as colleagues and who are evolving into 
a de facto profession. 





Helen E. Amerman, formerly a director of NAIRO, is now affiliated 
with the Commission on Race and Housing of the Fund for the Re- 
public. 
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PARTICIPANTS’ PERCEPTION IN A BRIEF 
INTERCULTURAL CONTACT 


HANS B. C. SPIEGEL anp NORMA R. GOODWIN 


This is a brief description and evaluation of an overnight visit of 
a group of twenty-three students from fifteen countries to a Massachu- 
setts town. The study attempts to show what these students did during 
the ‘International Day” at Birchville; how they reacted to their various 
experiences; what the community hosts thought of these visitors; and 
what implications can be drawn from this experience for future action. 


Introduction 


People from different cultures come in contact with one another 
in various ways. They get to know one another through newspapers, 
movies, books, heresay, stories and through face-to-face contact. It 
seems important for those concerned with improving relations among 
rations and cultural groups to study these contacts and particularly 
what effects such contacts have on individual attitudes. 


In the study that follows we describe a short-term, person-to- 
person contact between a group of students from abroad and an 
American community. We are particularly interested in brief person- 
to-person contacts, lasting for a limited period of time, because pro- 
fessionally we arrange many such contacts and are anxious to evaluate 
and improve them. The prolonged contact of persons from different 
cultures has had more emphasis (e.g., acculturation studies) though 
it might be argued that most face-to-face intercultural contact takes the 
form of brief and limited encounters. The short-term contact deserves 
more systematic study.’ 

Visits of foreign students to American homes and communities, 
either singly or in groups, are carried on in many places across the 
country. Foreign Student Advisors in colleges, church groups, inter- 
national student organizations, fraternal groups and others have ar- 
ranged “home hospitality” for visitors from abroad. Some such group 
visitations have been described elsewhere’ but such descriptions are 
likely to contain only a minimum of evaluative comments from either 
the students or the members of the community visited. 
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The Sequence of Events during the Contact 


Birchville is a city of about 25,000 situated near Boston. The 
National Honor Society of Birchville High School expressed an in- 
terest in having some foreign student guests for an “International 
Day” and approached the International Student Association for as- 
sistance. Working closely with the staff of the Association, the high 
school students prepared a letter of invitation and explanation to for- 
eign students. 

On the appointed weekday evening, twenty-three foreign students 
gathered at the International Student Center to meet the families who 
were to drive them to Birchville. The guests were delivered to in- 
dividual homes of high school student leaders where they were to 
spend the night. 

Next morning each international guest accompanied his host or 
hostess to school and together they attended the first three classes. These 
covered a wide range from girls’ gym to English, and from typing to 
chemistry. In some classes the guests observed the regular proceed- 
ings of the class, and in others the teachers turned the session into a 
discussion with the foreign students. 

An all-school assembly was next on the day’s agenda, conducted 
by the five girls and one boy who were members of the National Honor 
Society. The student president introduced each guest and invited him 
to say a few words to the assembly. The final speaker was one of the 
foreign students who had been asked to speak on his impressions of the 
United States. 

After the assembly, small group discussions were held according 
to geographical areas of the world, with the guests serving as resource 
leaders. The discussions varied from group to group, but questions com- 
mon to most included comparisons of educational systems, work, boy- 
girl relationships, and some political questions. Foreign students also 
participated in asking questions of the American students. 

A simple lunch was served in the school cafeteria. Part of the 
group visited the trade school connected with the high school during 
the lunch period. Afterwards, the guests and a few high school stu- 
dent guides were taken by car to a newly constructed Junior High 
School where they took part in another assembly. 

Two tours of industry had been arranged to follow this visit. 
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Part of the group went to a plastics factory; the rest visited a metal 
factory, Birchville’s largest industry. The factory visits were cut rather 
short in order to permit the students to attend a special community 
tea at the YMCA, open to everyone in town. During this time two of 
the international guests were interviewed on a local radio program. 
A tour of a jewelry factory by the whole group followed tea. It, too, 
was a fairly small, family-owned industry, and the tour was followed 
by a question period with the personnel manager. 

The anticipated rest period before the banquet had nearly lapsed 
so there was little time prior to returning to the Junior High School 
for the final event of the day, a banquet arranged by the high school 
clubs. 

The day ended with the trip by car back to the International 
Student Center. 


Methodology 


The Assistant Director of the Association, who had been work- 
ing closely with the Honor Society of Birchville High for a number of 
weeks previous to the International Day, and a member of the Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors accompanied the international guests as ob- 
servers. Their presence made it possible to seek out certain evaluative 
comments from the community and to engage in the important activity 
of trying to “see behind the facade” of community and student re- 
actions. 

During the week after the International Day, all foreign student 
participants were asked to come to the offices of the Association for an 
interview. Twenty-one students were interviewed out of a total of 
twenty-three. Interviews lasting in length from 25 minutes to two 
hours were conducted by the two persons who accompanied the group 
to Birchville. The students were told that the main purpose of the in- 
terview was to improve future International Days. 

Questionnaires were sent to all of the high school student hosts 
in Birchville. Only twelve responses were received from a total of 
twenty-three questionnaires sent. 


Expectancy 


Why did these twenty-three students want to attend the Inter- 
national Day in Birchville? We asked them why they had accepted 
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the invitation, and they answered the multiple choice question as fol- 
lows: 

All participants except three (18) answered that one reason for 
accepting Birchville’s invitation was to see an American school “in 
action.” This was an experience that most of the foreign students had 
not had and therefore desired. Next most frequently mentioned were the 
“chance to visit American family’ (10), “chance to see American in- 
dustry” (9), and “chance to see small town and country” (9). Then 
followed these reasons: “adding to international understanding” (8), 
“having a new experience” (8), and finally, “fun and relaxation” (3). 

It is interesting to observe that the “fun and relaxation” category 
received so few responses. Instead, the students expressed a serious in- 
terest in learning about a part of American life that they had not en- 
countered before. 


Preference of Experiences 


After the foreign students came back from Birchville, we asked 
them to reflect on their visit and tell us “the experiences which you 
most enjoyed . . . or what you thought most valuable to you.” The 
following table was compiled by taking everybody’s first three choices; 
i.e., the activities that were ranked as most enjoyable and most pro- 
fitable: 


Discussion groups in high school l 
Tours of industry 

Visits to classes in high school 

Evening with family 

Community tea 

Banquet 

Assembly at high school 

Appearance on radio (only two involved) 
Rest period 

Visit to trade school 
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The first four categories had three times as many choices as the 
last six. The second, third and fourth items were really the main 
points around which the Birchville visit was structured—school, in- 
dustry and family in a New England town. These were also apparently 
perceived as the most satisfying experiences, with certain miscellaneous 
items mentioned below. What is of particular interest is that the first 
item, “discussion groups in high school,” received such enthusiastic 
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responses. We believe that this might be due to the desire of the 
foreign students for face-to-face contact with Americans in a give- 
and-take situation. It seems significant that no one experience received 
many more choices than the others, at least among the first four items. 
All of the “main” activities (school, industry and family) were per- 
ceived as enjoyable and profitable. 


Impressions of American High School Students 


The question which was perhaps most rewarding in gathering 
information about the foreign students’ impressions of a different 
culture was the following, “How did the high school students impress 
you?” This open-ended question gave the respondents an oppor- 
tunity to mention salient points as they perceived them, comparing 
high school students here to those in their own countries. 

More than half mentioned the fact that the girls seemed to be 
more mature, more interested in the foreign students, and “more sure 
of themselves’’ than the boys. One male student stated that “‘the girls 
seemed eager to know more about me and my country (than the 
boys).’” Another stated that girls in most parts of the world are more 
mature in the high school ages and that this might have contributed 
to their seemingly greater poise and active participation. (This per- 
ception of girls as the organizers and prime movers certainly seemed 
to be based on facts in the case of Birchville for the girls were indeed 
more responsible for planning the International Day than were the 
boys, but might be due otherwise to the secondary role that women 
play in some other cultures.) At any rate, the American high school 
girl received a good share of admiration from the visitor from abroad. 

Many comments were made about the general permissiveness, en- 
terprise, and friendliness of high school life in the United States. 
This seemed something new to many students. One Indian student 
relates: 


I saw beautiful buildings and very good teaching. Compared to our 


high schools this is heaven on earth. . . . There was so much oppor- 
tunity to learn occasional things. I was impressed by the behavior 
of the high school students. We used to be so much afraid of our 
teachers. Here there is excellent understanding between teacher and 
student and much informal discussion. Our are very formal. 
I was very much struck by the very informal life here in many ways. 


A Puerto Rican student spoke about the students’ frankness and 
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goes on to tell about “the banquet where I sat with the Spanish Club. 
They didn’t speak fluently, but we managed. They are so uninhibited 
in behavior.” A similar comment was made by an Australian who said, 
“Discipline in this school is not as severe as at home. The children 


here seem to have a much better time with their teachers; they are less 
fearful and talk more freely. Schools here give social training and 


not just academic training as back home.” 


The foreign students were much impressed that the entire Birch- 
ville visit was set up by the High School Honor Society. This fact 
was reported various times, with one German woman student re- 
sponding, “At the high school, I was most impressed by the high 
degree of independence of the students. They have a very easy-going 
way of carrying on, like the way they managed to set up such an en- 
terprise as our visit.’ She goes on to say that there is “close co-operation 
between parents and students which doesn’t take the initiative away 
from students. Parents lend a helping hand but are secondary in im- 
portance.” 

What did the foreign students think about the academic standing 
of the high school students? Did they feel that the American high 
school students are intellectually as well as socially mature? The 
answer is far from unanimous. While all visitors agreed that the ‘‘social 
poise” of the teen-agers exceeded that of their foreign counterparts, 
some felt that their own high school students are more advanced 
academically, while others felt they had underrated the intellectual 
achievements in American schools. A French student, for example, 
put it this way: 

I was surprised at their questions during the discussion in the school. 

They were on a higher level than I expected. They asked about our 


living standard and about dating, but also about Indo-China, E. D. C., 
and education. I didn’t expect this. 


On the other hand, a New Zealander thought that “the questions 
they asked in the discussion group were not very fundamental—about 
sports and cars.” Another student states that “students don’t study too 
hard here, though the subjects are not too different from those in my 
own country where I didn’t have a single minute to see something else.” 
This was echoed by a Greek student who said, “According to my high 
school life, the high school students here take it much more easy. They 
don’t have the pressure like in Greece and Europe. High schools in 
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Europe give you a broad background; it’s not compulsory. Here it 1s 
compulsory and so they have to keep the level down to the average 
person. ’ 


Visitors’ General Comments and Suggestions 


There were many comments about the desirability of an Inter- 
national Day such as was held in Birchville. As one student put it, “We 
met people you’d never meet around (the university).”’ Or as another 
stated, ‘My impressions of Americans were from sailors—singing in the 
streets, always with bottles—and from movies. I was glad to find that 
people really work and have family life.’ Or the third student, who, in 
two short sentences, gives perhaps the essence of international face-to- 
face contact, ‘I expected all people to be the same, to think alike. They 
don’t.” 

Several other students commented on the value of seeing and ex- 
periencing ‘‘typical” families and community institutions. They told how 
good it felt to be “almost a part of a family’’ and to participate in the 
unpretentious, everyday activities of an American household. A German 
woman student related what happened when she arrived at her hosts’ 
house, and what happened to her seemed to be quite typical: 

My hostess was a little plump girl. She showed me her bedroom. Then 
we went to a dimly illuminated room where four or five people were 
watching television, uncle and wife, two high school students. Later 
the mother came in. TV was on all the time. I was offered a big 
leather chair on which feet went up. People didn’t get excited and 
didn’t make much commotion when I entered. They take you in very 
easily. We then talked about Birchville, its importance. I like the pride 
of the father in his work in the factory; he seemed closely attached 
to work . . . a lot of talk about hamsters and school and my work 
in Germany, how I like America, etc. There was little of political 
importance we talked about, but I heard much about the whole manu- 
facturing process of jewelry. . . . I learned that the mother had 
just returned from California from visiting relatives; she went by 
plane. She had gone to school until 14, then worked in the factory 
where her father was employed. The plane travel seemed a sign of 
fairly high standard of living. The home itself was not very richly 
furnished, but in good order. . . . We talked from nine until 
midnight. . . . Later they put you to bed and got you up in the 
morning like you stayed there four weeks already. 

While praising the community and its people for the real hos- 
pitality shown towards them, one student sounded what might be in- 
terpreted as a critical note about some attitudes he encountered. A 


Scandinavian student very tactfully explains it this way: 
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. . . Some of the teachers have ideas that I was surprised to find. 
The teacher who took us around in his car, well . . . he was very, 
very American. Never got outside of New England and New York. 
He might have been a competent teacher, but he had strange ideas 
about the rest of the world. His field was Science not History. Per- 
haps you can’t expect a high school teacher to be as well informed as 
a university professor, but it did surprise me. He was happy that 
foreign students could be here to be taught the American way of life 
to spread it to the rest of the world. This may be one of the results 
of our being here, but not the real reason we're here. 
Another visitor felt that “there was little too much feeling of being 
a curiosity.” These two comments were the only ones explicitly alluding 
to the foreign students’ negative feelings in this matter of being a 
stranger. 


What were the suggestions for improving future International 
Days as seen by the foreign students? Approximately half (12) re- 
plied that the day was too crowded, that there were too many things 
to be done, and as one respondent pointed out, “not enough time for 
eventualities.” These students suggested various alternatives. Some 
thought that it might be profitable to spend longer hours in either 
the school or the factories, but not both with the many other extras 
thrown in. Two students thought that it might help to get to the town 
earlier. Three other respondents felt that a longer visit might remedy 
the pressed-for-time factor, such as a two-day visit. One student stated, 
“We didn’t have much time. It might be better to have fewer things 
to do, but everything was so good that I can’t find anything to cut 
out. Perhaps we just need more time.” 

There were various miscellaneous suggestions, such as impressing 
participating students to be at the International Student Center on time 
since tardiness of a few delayed the departure of the whole group. One 
student felt that the visiting students might well be asked to talk a bit 
more about their own professional fields and work experience at home. 
Various students remarked about the banquet speaker and suggested 
that future banquet programs should be shorter. One participant thought 
that such an International Day might well be organized in one of the 
surrounding colleges, particularly if not many students from abroad 
are on the particular campus. Another student felt that sometime dur- 
ing the International Day, the visiting students might well get together 
themselves to swap stories and to relax. 

Three students stated explicitly, but more seemed to have had it 
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in mind, that some of the events during the International Day might 
have been more informal and relaxed. We have already referred to the 
perceived value of talking with the high school students in discussion 
groups and of being with the host families informally during the 
evening. These experiences of face-to-face contact seemed particularly 
enjoyable to the visitors. They seemed to like to be part of a meaningful 
conversation, of listening and of genuinely sharing a community ex- 
perience, not as ‘‘an alien’’ but as a friend. They seemed particularly 
pleased when “taken in” to informal activities; one student suggested 
that they also have a chance to be with high school students during 
extracurricular activities as well as their academic classes. 


High School Students’ Reactions 


What did the high school students and the community think 
about the visit of our foreign students? Unfortunately, we do not 
have very much nor very conclusive data on this important subject. 
Questionnaires were sent to all of the hostesses and only 12, i.e., a 
little better than 50 per cent, were returned. We shall, therefore, con- 
fine ourselves to a brief description of community reactions. 

Our questionnaires were answered by eleven high school students 
between the ages of fifteen and seventeen and one adult, the faculty 
advisor of the Honor Society. Their responses might best be labeled 
as enthusiastic. To the question, “In general, how did the foreign 
students impress you ?”’ one seventeen-year old girl answered, ‘“Wonder- 
ful! A fine bunch of young men and women who have great quali- 
ties.” Or another, ‘Beside being scholastically brilliant, I found each 
had a wonderful personality.’’ In short, meeting students from abroad 
was a stimulating experience for the high school students, as visiting 
a high school was for the foreign students. 

Some of the teen-agers expressed how pleasantly they were sur- 
prised to have had quite an informal contact with the visitors; that in 
fact, these students were not so different from their older brothers 
and sisters. As one girl stated, “I was greatly impressed by her. She is 
one of the nicest persons I have ever met. I expected to have to act 
reserved with the guest, but with Hilda you could just be yourself.” 
A third pupil commented, “To my surprise, they were just like college 
students of America, but maybe a little more polite and a little more 
interested in learning.” 
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Half of the responses indicated that the high school students 
too felt there wasn’t enough time. “. . . by the time the banquet 
came, the guests seemed almost too tired to really enjoy it. Perhaps 
the time for their visit should have extended another day or two, if 
possible,” is the opinion of one girl. Another sixteen-year-old agrees 
and makes an even more drastic suggestion: 

Change it to International Week! That's the only possible way to have 

everyone meet and get thoroughly acquainted with each other. There 

was so much that had to be accomplished in one day that even I, who 

was with them for the whole day, didn’t have the chance to talk with 

them as much as I would have liked. 

One response suggested that the visiting students be given a choice 
of places to visit in various interest-groups. Another suggestion was to 
have students come when they might join the high school groups in 
watching a football or basketball game. 

The last question in our questionnaire was the following: ‘“What 
do you know that you did not before the International Day in Birch- 
ville; have there been any changes in your thinking?’’ Answers to this 
question have to be taken with a grain of salt, of course, because it is 
likely that respondents wanted to put their best foot forward. Also, 
changes in attitudes which are not merely temporary are very difficult to 
assess. Nevertheless, some of the answers seem to portray sincere sen- 
timents. We can do no better than letting these teen-agers speak for 
themselves: 


I know so much more about different countries and the people of 
these countries. Places that before were only places on the map now 
have real meaning because I am able to associate them with people I 
have met and enjoyed from those countries. 


I’ve decided that people are alike the whole world over. Also, the day 
proved that Birchville High School students are a lot more broad- 
minded and have a great deal more on the ball than they are given 
credit for. 

I am much more aware of economic and social problems. I am very 
interested in India and its problems. I realize that the common people 
in foreign countries want to be friendly and peaceful. I learned that 
they have to study much harder also. 


The faculty advisor to the sponsoring group had this to say about 
the reaction in the school: 


Our appreciation of the various cultures and religions of the world 
has been greatly enhanced. A general good feeling for all other 
peoples has resulted for all our students and newspaper articles and 
history assignments become much more significant. . . . As one 
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veteran teacher stated, ‘It was the most worth-while thing that has 
happened since I have been teaching in Birchville.’ Students, club 
groups and faculty were united in their enthusiasm. Several per- 
manent friendships have resulted. . . . There has been a demand 
for a similar program next year. . 


Implications for Future International Days 


1. International Days can be perceived as gratifying and profit- 
able by both hosts and guests. This exploratory study has indicated to 
us that the pattern of bringing a group of foreign students into an 
American community for a day or two can result in greater under- 
standing of one another. We seem to be able to conclude from the 
available data that at least this attempt in international contact was 
perceived as a success by many of the participants. 

2. Informal, face-to-face contact seemed particularly appreciated 
by foreign students and community people alike. Many comments 
were made about the desirability of meeting together, preferably in 
small groups, for discussions, “‘bull-sessions,”” out-door activities, etc. 
Apparently, foreign students like to participate at least in some or- 
dinary community affairs where the event isn’t particularly structured 
for them. (Notice the opposition to formal speeches and the desire 
for question and answers, the “good feeling” about “being taken in,” 
the high ratings of discussions in the high school as compared with 
the banquet, for example.) What structuring has to be done in such 
situations might probably be limited to assuring that the guest is 
properly introduced and included in whatever group he takes part. 

The implication for future International Days might take the 
form of more informal family and group affairs. The foreign student 
might accompany a small group of teen-agers to their hangouts; a 
family might take their visitor to a drive-in-movie; a worker in a factory 
might introduce the student to some of his friends during lunch hour. 
Or perhaps a community might have a special occasion, such as a Town 
Meeting or sugaring-off in New England, which the student might 
enjoy as a “participant observer.” 

The responses in our interviews do not imply, we believe, that 
the entire visit should be on a “laissez-faire” basis with no structured 
events whatsoever. There seems to be nothing undesirable about formal 
events and visits to community institutions which have more of the 
semblance of a guided tour. But in their eagerness to show off their 
community, the hosts should not overlook that perhaps the most mean- 
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ingful experience to a foreign student can be the informal and inti- 
mate face-to-face contact with a variety of people. 

3. Too much was covered for the time available. Perceptions of 
both foreign students and community people seem to point this way. 
Too many different activities were apparently crammed together; for 
example, some reacted that a more thorough visit to one industry 
might have been sufficient rather than the quick visits to several. It 
might also be mentioned here that there seemed no objection to the 
variety of programs per se, much rather a slight feeling of being over- 
come by the pressure of time. 

In planning future International Days, communities might well 
decide on a few high spots of the visit---say, an evening with a family, 
a whole morning in one industry, and an afternoon in visits to social 
agencies in town with concentration on them, rather than attempting 
to make as many engagements for visiting students as possible. Of 
course, social functions, such as a leisurely picnic supper. might also 
be included, but the emphasis there should be more on everyone having 
a good time rather than formally conducting the student on another 
guided tour. People can absorb only so much, particularly when con- 
fronting a new situation.” 


4. Most foreign students attending the International Day seemed 
to have sincere motivations to learn something about an American 
town, its schools, families, etc. “Fun and relaxation” seemed to play 
a secondary role. 

In planning future group hospitality visits, it might be pointed 
out to the students that the visit involves learning opportunities about 
this or that facet of American life. It might help more students to 
know what learning situations they may expect. 


A Final Word 


This brief action-research study has already been helpful to the 
International Student Association in structuring group visitations to 
other towns. What particularly impressed the staff of the Association 
about the foregoing reactions is the emphasis by both high school and 
foreign students on informal face-to-face contact, even between groups 
of different ages and interests. It had been presumed that “equal status 
contact,” to use Professor Goodwin Watson’s terminology, is most en- 
joyable and profitable to both hosts and guests (e.g., having American 
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and foreign physicians or American and foreign graduate students 
meet). However, the “unequal status contact” among members of dif- 
ferent cultures may be perceived as thoroughly profitable and interest- 
ing, at least during a relatively brief though intense encounter with one 
another. Whether the same results could be achieved in this “unequal 
status contact’’ when it is sustained over a longer period of time is 
something we very much doubt. 
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THE RIGHTS OF NON-CONFORMITY* 


A FRIGHTENING thing happened to our country on June 15. 
On that day citizens in a number of American cities were required 
to take shelter during a mock thermonuclear attack. In New York 
City, however, twenty-nine people refused to co-operate in this test. 
Convinced that there is no defense against hydrogen bombs and 
“Operation Alert” consequently fostered dangerous illusions, they 
decided they could not in conscience conform. They therefore 
notified public authorities in advance of their intention not 
to take shelter, and at the hour of the “raid” gathered in a park be- 
fore the New York City Hall to stage their small protest against 
what they considered an attempt by the government to prepare the 
nation for mass-suicide. 

There, in the park before New York City Hall, they were ar- 
rested, loaded into police wagons, and taken to jail. That evening 
they were arraigned in court. They had violated the New York 
State Defense Emergency Act of 1951 by refusing to take shelter 
during the mock air attack. Under the terms of this act their 
offense was a misdemeanor, but Judge Louis Kaplan called them 
murderers, and set their bail at fifteen hundred dollars each. Then 
he sent them back to jail. 

Who are these people whose non-violent protest evoked the 
word “murder” from the magistrate and whose offense—a misde- 
meanor—called for such startling bail? They were a group of paci- 
fists and conscientious objectors. They were from the Catholic 
Worker House of Hospitality in New York, the Protestant Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, and the pacifist War Resisters League. 
Dorothy Day and Ammon Hennacy were among the Catholic Work- 
ers; the Rev. A. J. Muste was with the Protestant group; and Bay- 
ard Rustin led members of the War Resisters League. 

Here, certainly, was as unlikely a group of “murderers” as 
was ever assembled in an American court, but they had violated 
a civil defense act during a time of mock emergency, and so they 
met the full fury of police power and judicial recrimination. Now, 
released on bail, they await trial. If convicted (and, acting on prin- 





*Reprinted from The Commonweal, by permission of the Editor. (Editorial, July 15, 
1955 issue.) 
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ciple, some of them intend to plead guilty), they face a year in 
prison, or a five hundred dollar fine, or both. Such, it seems, is 
the price of non-conformity in America today. 

TWO issues—both of overwhelming importance— are involved 
in this story of twenty-nine people arrested, jailed, denounced from 
the bench, held at high bail, and now threatened with prison for 
conscientiously violating a public law. One issue is freedom of con- 
science: how far may the State go toward compelling an individual 
to co-operate in what he believes to be wrong? The other issue is one 
of constitutional procedure: to what extent may the Bill of Rights 
be suspended and the police power invoked against free speech and 
free assembly during a mock emergency? 

The first issue—of freedom of conscience—must be faced by 
every American. When these twenty-nine protesters were jailed 
we were, in a sense, all jailed. The second issue—of constitutional 
procedure—must be carried, if necessary, to the nation’s highest 
courts, for in this suspension of constitutional rights, when no im- 
mediate danger existed, the foundations of American freedom were 
jeopardized. 

The saint and the radical(and they are often one and the same) 
share a common, ironic destiny: honored by posterity, they are 
usually persecuted during their lifetime. Joan of Arc was burned 
at the stake; Henry David Thoreau was imprisoned. We honor the 
saint and we honor the radical—dead; alive we find them too un- 
comfortable for our tribute. 

In the United States, of course, we boast of having built a haven 
where the saint and the radical may follow their vocations un- 
troubled, no matter how unpopular, how “non-conformist,” their 
vocations may be; we have nourished a tradition of dissent, and 
we have guaranteed this tradition by constitutional law. Only in a 
“clear and present danger,” we have said, may the rights of free 
speech and free assembly be curtailed by the power of the State. 


But now they have been curtailed by executive proclamation 
of a mock emergency. And if this can happen, what else may fol- 
low? If our traditions of freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of assembly (the very heart of our Bill of Rights) may 
be so easily set aside, at what stage on the road to an authoritarian 
society have we arrived? Have we really traveled so far from our 
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free beginnings? If, as in this case, our most basic freedoms may 
be abrogated by executive proclamation of a simulated emergency, 
what meaning has the Constitution in America today? 

THE issues in this case seem so basic that we expected some 
cry of dismay to come from the nation’s press when these twenty- 
nine were jailed; But there was no cry; indeed, there was largely 
no comment. So busy were the newspapers reporting the fifteen 
million hypothetical casualties of the “raid” that they took little 
notice of the twenty-nine real casualties in the park before the 
New York City Hall. 

And few Catholic voices have been raised in protest, either, 
even though one of those arrested and now facing a possible prison 
term is Dorothy Day, one of the great witnesses to Christian charity 
in America today—certainly one of the great, heroic figures in the 
history of American Catholicism. 

Dorothy Day’s vocation has been a radical vocation. She has 
witnessed to the uncomfortable, the not “respectable,” truths of 
Christianity. The example of her life rebukes most of us for our 
complacency. If a woman like Dorothy Day can be imprisoned in 
America for acting (out of love) as she believed she had to act, 
for bearing witness to the Gospel as she believed it must be wit- 
nessed to, then a terrible thing has happened to our country. And 
if we American Catholics, comfortable in our easy “patriotism,” 
permit this to happen without protest and prayer, then something 
even more terrible has happened to us. 

A society without its radicals is a dead society, just as a Church 
without its saints is a blighted Church. They—the non-conformists 
of every age—do not need us: we need them to remind us of un- 
comfortable truths, to rebuke our slothfulness and ease. When we 
dishonor them, we dishonor ourselves. If we imprison them we set 
shackles of mediocrity upon our own spirits. Dorothy Day—and 
those like her—may go to prison in any age, and they will go 
cheerfully, because they will still be free. But who then will de- 
liver us? The rights of non-conformity are an index of the free 
society’s well-being. We curtail these rights at our own great peril. 
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THE REALITIES ARE INTERNATIONAL 


GENEVA BIG FOUR SUMMIT TALKS reflected and revealed the pre- 
sent abandonment of tensions, threats and counter-threats of cold war. Reading 
of journalistic accounts which attempt to explain Geneva I, and especially how 
to account for the new atmosphere of friendliness, leads one to bewilderment 
and confusion. No two explanations are alike. Perhaps we should merely re- 
gard it as fortunate that this Conference came about, and let it go at that. 

Herblock’s cartoon in the Washington Post suggests one possibility: On 
one side of a table towers the menacing figure of Mr. H-Bomb. Across the 
table sit four tiny, scarcely visible figures. The caption below reads, ‘It’s really 
more of a two-power conference, ain't it?” 

A second possibility, which I have not found, is the impact of Bandung: 
Imperialism, ancient and new, might as well cooperate and co-exist. For the 
only reason they ever existed as imperialisms or competed in the past, was 
over the advantages to be gained in rivalry for defenseless Asian and African 
countries or defenseless islands of the seas. Bandung stated, in words that 
could not be misunderstood or slighted that a// imperialisms are out now and 
for good. The Conference spelled out specifically imperialism of the West or 
of the East, of past, present or future, of dominating powers or of exploiting 
fascist governments as in South Africa. But when imperialisms no longer 
compete with each other for dominance over exploitable peoples, they are at 
an end. Are we on the threshold of a new kind of world order? 

A third possibility is that the impression has sunk in that wars, cold or 
hot, including H-Bomb tests, have been rapidly alienating, for both sides in 
the contest, all the peoples for whom the two blocks were contending. Such 
competing has now to give in to the competition for peace; for these peoples 
can perhaps be wooed by the peaceful pursuits of trade, finance, technical aid, 
etc., in a relaxed world. If this is so, again we have Bandung to thank and 
especially its Third Camp faction—those refusing to align with either power 
block or to form any other. 

One paper suggests that the report that it was sunny on the “summit’’ is 
just about all there is to the report. No agreements were made; if we accept 
President Eisenhower's word, “‘secret’’ or any other kind. The “new friend- 
liness” is the only thing one can pin down. It would be the important thing 
in any case. 

Russia began her “new friendliness’’ as early as May 10 when she pro- 
posed to the United Nations the end of the cold war, the banning of atomic 
armaments, strict international control and inspection, and progressive dis- 
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armament. This was followed by Molotov’s address at the commemorative 
meeting of the United Nations in San Francisco, on June 23rd, which was 
along the same lines and urged co-existence and a new inclusive collective 
security for Europe as more in line with the basic principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations. In these moves Russia accepted virtually everything 
that the United States ever had proposed leading toward peace and had 
definitely gone beyond those proposals. This made the next peace move Amer- 
ica’s. 

The effect of these proposals upon the world was electric. They tended 
to seize the initiative of a world-wide urge for peace which had been created 
by other factors. For one thing, the H-bomb was blasting reliance upon war as 
a way to peace out of the thinking of the world’s peoples. In addition, in- 
creasing millions of them were finding the obsession with military defence as 
a deterrent in the road of their progress. Increasing millions were beginning 
to feel that anti-communism and anti-capitalism were unreal aberrations, espe- 
cially in those areas where the fear had been only of the imperialist forms of 
capitalism and those forms had been ended. They did not fear any outside 
order, unless for its imperialism. 

A second result of these new Russian proposals was the undermining of 
Western policies which were based upon stepping up the cold war and inter- 
vention. Threats of massive retaliation, and very much milder threats, illy 
suited the new atmosphere of a world where everybody was asking one to 
sit down and talk things out. This was probably one of the happiest results; 
because the West was not ready for the change in atmosphere, was rather ready 
to resist the change and did, in fact, set itself against it in the first weeks. 
The West was fortunate to be pushed into it, because the Western policy was 
undermining confidence in many parts of the world entirely apart from the 
Russian proposals. A haunting fear was rapidly spreading that Washington 
definitely intended war, this fear was rapidly alienating people, especially of 
Asia and Africa, from the Western position. It was through Anthony Eden’s 
election—maneuver proposal—and then only after considerable British pressure 
—that Washington agreed to four-power talks. The United States climbed 
onto this new peace caravan none too soon. 


THE NEW FRINDLINESS is not new. We should be warned that all 
this, in slightly different episodes and actions, has passed across the world 
stage twice already—the friendliness between Russia and the United States. 
Yalta yeilded no betrayals, only secret deals. A serious question is: Do either 
of the military power blocks trust enough to “lie down together,” in a world 
order in which they have surrendered the necessary authority and power to 
a world authority for keeping peace? Back of this is the even more serious 
question: Do either of the great blocks, now so well armed in their rivalry 
for ideological, imperial, trade or any other kind of world power, now feel that 
the way of full co-operation even among differing economies and social systems 
is the better way of success and strength? And back of that is the still more 
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serious question: Do these now friendly, now collaborating power blocks 
care more for the people of the world and their ultimate welfare than they do 
to make their ideological and institutional orthodoxies and status guos prevail? 
If these questions cannot be answered openly and straightforwardly by the 
leaders of both sides, we can begin to look for another era of deals—secret 
ones, too—-between great powers which propose to surrender neither power-over 
-people nor the competitive state of war among the nations. What the world 
needs is not a new “Concert’’ but a real brotherhood. Honeymoon over, the 
fight will be on again in the new world act. The greatest question of all is 
the one which only the people of the world can ask or answer. 


THE QUESTION OF THE AGE IS: What hope is there that the new 
friendliness will be permanent or that proposals for peace, from any source 
will be accepted or implemented? This is the question of questions the people 
are now asking, which goes echoing round the world. The answer is up to 
the world’s people. If popular world protest brought us on this way and to 
this place, it can carry us on into the new age of world order, relaxed national- 
isms and peaceful, co-operative pursuits. But that can only mean that both 
peoples and their governments will have the good sense and fortitude to re- 
gard democracy and its reign of law as adequate for dealing with all international 
problems. This means taking democracy seriously—seriously enough in 
practice to rise above and move out beyond all sectionalisms, national, ideolo- 
gical, power or defense blocks, party or any other barriers to the “truth that 
marches on,” and into an international E Pluribus Unum. There is probably 
no other answer to this longing in the heart of humanity, except the answer 
which the people of the world themselves have already begun to make and 
must continue to make. 


ATOMS ARE INTERNATIONAL, like every other reality of this age 
including a sound and secure nationalism. And science is universal! So is truth! 
Such is the principal lesson of Geneva II.—The International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, which met week before last as this is being 
written. 

Among facts that “stood out,’ the New York Times (Sunday, August 14, 
1955) reported: “One was that the Conference had taken a long first step 
toward breaking down the barriers of international secrecy which heretofore 
had retarded atomic progress.” Without detracting from the importance of 
this fact, another not mentioned and given little coverage which also stood out 
might be called the explosion of the science-secret myth. People seeking 
truth in any given area of science are obviously converging upon one truth. 
When they succeed they are together. While this over-simplifies, because there 
are so many diverse possibilities, it does suggest why simultaneous discoveries 
of the same truths and their applications, without any kind of collaboration, 
should be anticipated and should not surprise. There is not one system of 
truth for America and another for Russia. It is to be hoped that the revela- 
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tions of this Conference which pointed to such simultaneous achievement will 
be enough to destroy once for all the ghost struggles of “secrecy versus spying” 
in all matters of science. 

In this connection, London's Peace News (Air Mail, August 5, 1955, 
Editorial “Behind the News’) in advance of the Conference, warned against 
the danger of ‘a universal science welding an unprecedented power . . . 
giving . . . a control over the lives of the unscientific millions and. . . 
(coming) to exercise a back-stage control over government policies greater than 
anything since the control of the Church in the Middle Ages.” All this, it 
suggests, may already have happened. Now, the future threat is “to allow 
scientists so to consolidate their influence on human affairs that they become a 
shadow government of the world.” 

The warning reminds one of how H. G. Wells in his Shape of Things to 
Come brought his world to peace. The aeronautical people of the world, 
unable longer to detect boundaries and impatient of all fictionalized, vestigial 
restraints, acquired power, rose above nationalisms and forced a world order 
upon the very recalcitrant and half-destroyed remnants of the former barbarous 
states. 

There is a better interpretation. All the realities of a scientific age are 
international. And only whipped-up fictions—race superiority, national pre- 
eminence, “freedom’’ to enslave and exploit, peace through military strength, 
and the like—now set themselves athwart the current of present universal 
aspirations and realizations. And the ultimate power is with the people; both 
technologies and governments being, in the long run, only what people 
have made in their image. When the people take their stand courageously with 
the realities of the age, aggressive nationalisms and wars will cease. There is 
no other power that can establish world order. 


“ASIA SCARES NO LONGER,” by William Worthy, Jr. (The Pro- 
gressive, August 1955, p.9) is excellent background for understanding the 
Western shift in foreign policy. The writer is a free-lance authro and cor- 
respondent “now on his second swing around the world gathering first hand 
information on the working of American foreign policy.” 

The Asian countries, he discovered, look to co-existence of the great power 
blocks ‘‘as the prerequisite for the number one job inside their respective coun- 
tries.’ They know their job is an economic one of constructive internal develop- 
ment; but that it is difficult or impossible in a world divided into two contending 
political factions whose cold war strikes into the marrow of every one of them 
and diverts all their energies. On the plane returning from Bandung to Cal- 
cutta, he interviewed Burma’s Prime Minister, U. Nu who took the opportunity 
to warn the West, that the more wars we fight, the more communism we 
generate. Nor could he understand how the West expects to maintain colonia!- 
ism and simultaneously avoid the spread of communis. “If Burma had not 
won its independence in 1947,” he said, “we would be communists now.” 
U. Nu explained why acceptance of aid from either side was impossible for 
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Burma until the international tension disappeared. “I want my conscience to 
be absolutely clear. Could I be sure of my integrity if I accept aid?” he asked. 

Our “American passion to save the world from communism by our methods 
and under our generalship” has separated us farther from the Asian outlook 
than any other Western people in the Orient. We may now, with this new 
competition for peaceful co-existence, relax and be able for the first time to 
study causes of Communist sucesses and failures. Whether we like it or not 
Asian nations do not regard the Asian communism of China and North Vietnam 
as expansionist or beyond the pale. Another issue that has separated Americans 
from the Asian outlook has been our support in the United Nations of racism 
in South Africa. Even Carlos Romula sharply criticized American policies. 
We fail to realize, he said, that “oppocition to color discrimination is so 
deeply felt in Asia and Africa that it unites nations otherwise at odds.” 

Asians know colonialism is not dead. They see their struggle, political 
and economic, before them. They need and want aid, but would much prefer 
independence, self-respect and fair prices. They prefer to be treated as equals 
and shy at any possible re-enslavement. “None of Asia scares any longer. The 
Asian . . . knows full well the tide of history is flowing his way.” 

Since this article, the greatest American need, ‘‘to reorganize our mental 
baggage so as to deal with Asians as full-sized adults,” has been perhaps 
somewhat realized. I think, we are beginning to see revolutionary nationalism 
for what it is and opposition to it anywhere as fatal. We may even begin to 
see ‘that an enormous amount of anti-Americanism could be ended by simply 
halting our H-bomb experimentation.” 


EDUCATION IN DEMOCRACY is pointed to by these trends and con- 
ferences as the great need for the Western democracies; modern Western 
education was cast in nationalistic moulds. We do not know how to apply it 
outside our nation’s boundaries. 


John Dewey traced the development of Western education from its begin- 
ning. He said it was first “inspired by a noble and generous social ideal: that 
of a society organized to include humanity, and providing for the infinite 
perfectibility of mankind.” Like democracy and science, with which it arose 
out of the Age of Reason, modern education started out in pursuit of universal 
truths applicable to all without distinction. 

The concept of state-supported education arose later and with it the 
“kingdom of humanity’’ was forced to give way to ‘‘social efficiency” of nation 
states. This meant citizenship in terms of what the state required. The original 
meaning of democracy and of education appropriate to prepare for democracy 
faded out. John Dewey, then (as early as 1932) comes to the present problem 
of the crisis. , 


THE PROBLEM of the crisis, as of these international conferences and 
trends in national policies, John Dewey holds, is “set by the conflict of a 
nationalistic and a wider social aim.” Because the earlier cosmopolitan and 
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“humanitarian” idea was vague and without any organization for its realization 


the importance of education for human welfare and progress was 
captured by national interest and harnessed to do a work whose 
social aim was definitely narrow and exclusive. The social aim of 
education and its national aim were identified, and the result was 
the marked obscuring of the meaning of a social aim. [We are not 
out of this. The same can be said for democracy in our national 
moulds. Ed.] 

This confusion corresponds to the existing situation of human 
intercourse. On the one hand, science commerce and art transcend 
national boundaries. They are largely international in quality and 
method. They involve interdependencies and co-operation among 
the peoples inhabiting different countries. At the same time the 
idea of national sovereignty has never been as accentuated in po- 
litics as it is at the present time . . . This contradiction (for it is 
nothing less) between the wider sphere of associated and mutually 
helpful social life and the narrower sphere of exclusive and hence 
potentially hostile pursuits and purposes, exacts of educational 
theory a clearer conception of the meaning of ‘‘social’’ as a function 
and test of education than has yet been attained.’ 


THE GREAT HOPE out of these Conferences of top-ranking leaders and 
scientists of the world is the universal human hope. It is not the mere hope 
that nations will profit by exchange of knowledge or of any other kind. It 
is the hope for a world community as universal as science, technology, democ- 
racy and all the other universals. Only such a world community can have 
reality for modern man. Already universal man is extending sway over all 
such significant areas as health, science, art, transportation, trade, business, 
labor reform and education, and giving them new reality only by rising above 
all national or other sectional barriers. Will he be able to give similar reality 
to politics and government? World order leaves no place for national pre- 
eminence. Science knows no superior race or people. Democracy gives the 
lie to a “‘liberty” which exists by withholding the liberty of others upon any 
possible pretext or by any means. We cannot give ourselves to the truths 
of sciecne and continue to live with the fanatically-accelerated falsehoods 27f 
superior race, dominant nationalism and “freedom” to enslave, at the same time. 





INDIAN BUREAU’S FURTHER ALIENATION OF INDIAN LANDS 
has resulted from a Directive to all Area Directors, except Juneau, from the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs on May 16, 1955. This is 
achieved by modifying and liberalizing “the policy with respect to granting 
patents in fee simple to competent applicants.” The particular modification 
reverses the protective feature of the policy which subordinated an individual 
Indian's right to ownership in his land to the interests of his tribe and io 
sound management of a timber unit or grazing unit. 





‘John Dewey, Education and Democracy, New Yor: The MacMillan Company, 1932, 
Chapter VII, especially pp. 112 ff. 
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What this means is that Indians are permitted to own, and no doubt will 
be induced to sell their lands at a fraction of their value for immediate personal 
gain. The obvious long-range greater gain to purchasers is the ultimate aim, if 
all too common history is to be allowed to repeat itself. The welfare of the 
Indians who choose to remain in the reservations is to be utterly disregarded. 

This is only a final touch in a series of moves which Oliver La Farge, 
Chairman of the Association on Indian Affairs call a “cruel policy.” 

La Farge’s Association and three other national organizations forced the 
hand of the Bureau into releasing the Directive, which it had not intended 
doing, on july 13. 

After the General Allotment Act of 1887 was passed ‘to detribalize the 
Indians and make them over in the white man’s image,” 91,000,000 acres of 
their best land worth $500,000 passed out of Indian ownership by 1933, 
leaving 47,000,000 acres, “usually the least desirable and the least productive 
of the once-adequate Indian estate; for white purchasers had acquired the 
best." Not only did this ruin reservations by checker-boarding them with 
white holdings of the best land, until those “doggedly Indian, were a re- 
proach to the nation as they tried to keep soul and body together on their 
shrinking fraction of this continent; but the landless Indians rapidly became 
ever more a disgrace to the nation. Most of them have joined the rootless, 
exploitable peoples of the nation, the migrants, hirelings for cheap labor, 
or ne’er-do-wells. This is how they are being detribalized and made over 
into the white man’s image. 

Beginning in 1933, the Indian Reorganization Act tried to reverse this 
policy. Some Indian tribes were even helped to recover some of their lands 
by repurchase. ‘“The Indian land base climbed back to 56,000,000 acres.” 

Two decades later, in 1953, “as if the Indian Reorganization Act had 
never been, the Indian Bureau (began) chipping away both the tribe's land 
base and the tribe’s right to self-determination.”” Certain special laws have 
already terminated the Indian status for certain tribes, including the Klamath 
and all the groups of Western Oregon and the small Paiute tribes in Utah. 
By such acts the Bureau causes the market to be glutted; the Indians are fleeced; 
their reservations are ruined. 


The Sunday Oregonian of February 20, 1955, editorializing on the 
Klamath Bill (Public Law 587) estimates that half of the sellers ‘would wake 
up with deep, throbbing headaches in a few weeks, their money gone and 
no reservation to go back to live on . . . We foresee a time when Klamath 
County’s public welfare lists would be burdened with destitute Indians.” 

It is time that the American Government realized that it has failed with 
its reservation Indians in very large measure; but that it is failing very much 
more seriously with the ‘“Americanization’’ move, principally because it is 
frankly and brutally exploitive of both peoples and their resources. Until the 
government can develop respect for peoples and their cultures, it had better 
suspend all actions which affect their status. Its first act must be to find out 
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what is wrong in its own philosophy, and actions which issue from that 
philosophy. 





KENNETH BENNE AND THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Kenneth D. Benne, Director of the Human Relations Center and 
the Theodore W. Berenson Professor of Human Relations at Boston University, 
was elected President of the Adult Education Association of America and will 
be inaugurated at its national meeting in St. Louis, Novermber 10-15, 1955. 
The Adult Education Association represents nearly 12,000 leaders in various 
fields and is the leading organization in America supporting the work of 
adult education. 


Dr. Benne brings a background of training and experience which ought to 
mean much to the Association. As an educator, he began with the teaching of 
Foundations of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, headed 
the Department of Education for the U. S. Naval Training School at Noroton 
Heights, Connecticut, and served as president of two educational societies— 
the Philosophy of Education Society and the American Education Fellowship. 
In 1943 he received the William Heard Kilpatrick award for the most distin- 
guished contribution to the philosophy of education. To this background he 
added studies and experience in bringing the concepts of human relations to 
lay organization leaders through editorial planning under a Ford Foundation 
Grant within the Adult Education Association, for the Association's new 
magazine, Adult Leadership. During these years he went more and more into 
the teaching of social science and became one of America’s leaders in the inte- 
gration of the life sciences and in the development of the dynamic experience 
approach to human relations problems. 


Dr. Benne thus comes to his new responsibility with special fitness, 
accepting the leadership of the Association with a sincere expression of humi- 
lity “‘at a time when the need for extending and improving adult education 
is increasingly urgent, both nationally and internationally.” 

The adult education called for by the times is of a different order from 
most of that now passing under the name. Americans, being mostly luxury- 
loving and luxury-seeking, have mainly sought adult education as just another 
luxury, mostly to please themselves by adding to their learning experiences 
or to achieve personal advancement. The learning has been mostly of the 
supply-demand philosophy—-a standing ready to offer whatever people's fancies 
might lead them to elect. This is important and will continue to have its 
place. We would emphasize even more that all people should continue to 
learn as long as they live. But this is not the adult education needed for the new 
kind of citizenship in a nation, as Herman Hagedorn poetically expressed it 
(see last issue, Summer 1955, this Section p. 75), where “a hundred and 
thirty-five million people . . . have to grow up over night.” The Adult 
Education Association has shown awareness of a new and urgent need. 
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The new adult education called for will be more in the nature of group 
self-education aimed at the people’s resoponsible taking over of control as 
mature adults. If the present “need for extending and improving adult educa- 
tion” is met, “the movement in America will return her people to democratic 
thinking, acting and living.” This is a long road to travel. But it is the only 
possibility facing this nation to spread democracy throughout the world and 
thus fulfill the original American destiny. The adult education of the coming 
age will be a preparation of all people for citizenship of the world. World 
leadership adequate for today will call for sterner and sturdier human material 
than this nation has produced probably since Abolition days. 
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This Section will contain reports and interpretations of efforts by 
social institutions and agencies to provide for children an environment 
conducive to growth. 


CONTEXTS OF GROWTH* is an immediate outcome of the Winter 
1955 issue of the Journal of Human Relations. This special issue, brought 
together the thinking of several specialists who suggested ways in which “we 
can nurture and develop in our youth the elements of potential maturity that 
will fit them for progressively more effectual social living in their own tomor- 
row.” These several proposals were synthesized into a statement of our heritage 
to youth: “The right to grow in an atmosphere conducive to growth’’—to use 
Overstreet’s cogent phrase. 

The expression of this heritage reinforces major concerns and principles 
enunciated by participants in the several White House Conferences. For ex- 
ample, the 1909 Conference declared that the home is the finest production of 
civilization and that no child should be deprived of it except for urgent and 
conclusively compelling reasons. The 1919 Conference was concerned with 
advancing minimum standards of child welfare; the 1930 Conference wrote the 
Children’s Charter; and the 1950 Conference concluded its deliberations with 
an eighteen-item pledge to children. A 1955 Conference has been called to 
consider problems and welfare of adolescent youth. One may well ask what 
courses of action American citizens are taking to vitalize and actualize the 
ideals underlying these considerations and promises. 

In this new Section of our Journal of Human Relations significant current 
action will be reported and interpreted. The range is wide; complete coverage 
is neither feasible nor practical. Under the caption, CONTEXTS OF GROWTH, 
will appear reports of typical action programs concerned with conditions in 
the home, in the school, in the “human community” and in “atmospheres of 
reverence.” Selection of projects will be made on the basis of availability of 
records and evaluations. Search will be made for action programs designed and 
effected by individuals, organizations, institutions and agencies, local, state and 
federal. 

Though some coverage will be made of action programs in the area of 
physical growth and development, emphasis will be given to progress in rela- 
tively less explored areas. Thus reports will be made on work in such fields as: 


The effectiveness of current programs for children. 
The welfare of children of migratory workers. 





*We are indebted to Baker Brownell for the term “contexts” as indicative of en- 
vironments in which purposeful influences activate to constructive behavior. 
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Action research in curriculum change at the several levels of education. 

The participation of youth in community affairs. 

Improvement of religious instruction of children. 

Work camps for high school youth. 

Federal regulation of employment of youth in agriculture and in 

streeet trade such as newspaper selling and shoeshining. 

Another possible source of material lies in the outline of needed research 
in personality development proposed by Helen Leland Witmer and Ruth Kotin- 
sky in their White House Conference Report, Personality in the Making. We 
should, then, look for action programs designed specifically to: 

1. a citizens who will turn in disgust from demagogues and vili- 

iers.”” 

2. “Train our young people to shape our institutions to meet the needs 
of their times.” 

3. “Give them the courage to be themselves.” 

From time to time program inventories will be made for work done by: 

1. Communities in improving housing, education, recreation and health 
facilities. 

2. The Federal Government, stressing legislation, appropriations, or- 
ganization procedures, and the implementation of proposed plans for 
the improvement of children’s living. 

The Children’s Bureau and its international division. 

UNESCO and its programs for the children of the world. 

. Scientists in organizing and effecting research in needed areas as in- 
dicated by the National Midcentury Committee on Children and 
Youth (1950-1952). 

6. Parent-teacher study groups. 

wo typical examples of recent action programs organized to provide 
conditions conducive to growth may be cited: one, the attempt of a group of 
public school teachers to improve their understanding of children’s social values 

and revise curriculum material in terms of this knowledge; and the other a 

series of group work projects carried on in both urban and rural areas. The 

study of children’s social values was a co-operative effort carried on by 79 

teachers under the sponsorship and guidance of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 

Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

This action research study is described by Arthur W. Foshay, Director, Bureau 

of Educational Research, The Ohio State University, Kenneth D. Wann, As- 

sociate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University and 
their associates (1954). The group work experiments include: 

1. Organizing for self-help residents of a city block in a deprived area. 

2. Helping individuals and groups in newly established and congested 
defense communities to determine what they needed and to translate 
those needs into constructive action. 

3. Attempting to develop a “‘sense of neighborhood” in a large urban 
area with a wide income range, with extensive and deeply-felt dif- 
ferences in racial and religious backgrounds, and with a number of 
subneighborhoods which did not share all attitudes in common with 
other segments. 

4. An agency's work with street gangs in a thirty-six block interracial 
area with about 40,000 people living in it. 
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Findings of these group work experiments in community living are edited by 
Clyde G. Murray, Marx G. Bowens and Russel Hogrefe and published by 
the Association Press in New York (1954). 

The study of children’s social values and the group work experiments 
both demonstrate that social change and research ideas must move along to- 
gether. The seventy-nine teachers who studied children’s social values had 
to define heretofore considered intangibles in terms of actual behavior. Thus 
when one group of teachers committed themselves to studying responsibility 
in children they had agreed that they would look for evidences of following- 
through-on plans in the behavior they agreed upon as a definition of responsi- 
bility in children. All teachers in that particular school set about collecting 
evidence of children following through on their plans. Actual evidence of 
teacher procedures in helping children build the attitude of responsibility 
was not as clear-cut as one would like. However, emphasis throughout the 
project was upon co-operative action research, studying classroom problems at 
firsthand and doing something about them. 

The group work projects also highlight the need to base social action on 
research. Each project has been evaluated by the workers who agreed that they 
needed more scientific means of measuring the results of group work experi- 
ence. An important conclusion which should not be overlooked is the felt need 
for interdisciplinary projects on a community level in which social workers 
co-operate with adult educators, public school teachers, librarians, community 
agricutural agents and public health workers. 

The group work experiments, though carried on in widely separated 
areas and initiated separately, had some common aspects. Each project met a 
specific community need, a need determined on the basis of exploration of a 
local community. Each project has as its starting point a practical problem: 
for example, eliminating housing violations, providing recreational activities 
in an unserved area, or helping street gangs become more closely related to 
community life. Each project involved many community resources, including 
case work, group work, civic organizations, public officials and the like. Finally, 
each project furnished services to individuals and to families. Workers faced 
with requests for specific aid beyond their functions and competence, made 
referrals or gave information on available sources, thus demonstrating the need 
for integration of case work and other personal services in the total program 
of the group work agency which goes outside of its specific locale to meet 
specific community needs. 


Two types of action organized to provide or improve contexts of growth 
have been presented. One project carried on in the public schools, the other 
in varied community settings. One sees in both of these endeavors lines of in- 
fluence moving from the turn of the century when adults became increasingly 
aware of their responsibility to the next generation through today which 
finds both the layman and the professional man more sensitive to the needs of 
childhood than ever before in our history. 
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This Section will be devoted to incidents and decisions that deter 
or promote progress toward the betterment of human relations in any 
or all of the institutional areas of the national and international scene. 


BOX SCORE ON DESEGREGATION IN EDUCATION 


The Supreme Court decision of May 31, 1955. The following is the 
full text of this decision. 


MR. CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN delivered the opinion of the Court. 

These cases were decided on May 17, 1954. The opinions of that date, 
declaring the fundamental principle that racial discrimination in public edu- 
cation is unconstitutional, are incorporated herein by reference. All provisions 
of federal, state, or local law requiring or permitting such discrimination must 
yield to this principle. There remains for consideration the manner in which 
relief is to be accorded. 

Because these cases arose under different local conditions and their dis- 
position will involve a variety of local problems, we requested further argu- 
ment on the question of relief.* In view of the nationwide importance of the 
decision, we invited the Attorney General of the United States and the At- 
torneys General of all states requiring or permitting racial discrimination in 
public education to present their views on that question. The parties, the 
United States, and the States of Florida, North Carolina, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Maryland and Texas, filed briefs and participated in the oral argument. 





*Further argument was requested on the following questions, 347 U. S. 483, 495- 
496, n. 13, previously propounded by the Court: 

“4. Assuming it is decided that segregation in public schools violates the Four- 
teenth Amendment 

“(a) would a decree necessarily follow providing that, within the limits set by 
normal geographic school districting, Negro children should forthwith be admitted to 
schools of their choice, or 

“(b) may this Court, in the exercising of its equity powers, permit an effective 

radual adjustment to be brought about from existing segregated systems to a system not 
— on color distinctions? 

“5. On the assumption on which questions 4 (a) and (b) are based, and assuming 
— that this Court will exercise its equity powers to the end described in question 
4 (b), 

(a) should this Court formulate detailed decrees in these cases; 

“(b) if so, what specific issues should the decrees reach; 

“(c) should this Court appoint a special master to hear evidence with a view to 
recommending specific terms for such decrees; 

“(d) should this Court remand to the courts of first instance with directions to frame 
decrees in these cases, and if so, what general directions should the decrees of this Court 
include and what procedures should the courts of first instance follow in arriving at the 
specific terms of more detailed decrees?” 
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These presentations were informative and helpful to the Court in its con- 
sideration of the complexities arising from the transition to a system of public 
education freed of racial discrimination. The presentations also demonstrated 
that substantial steps to eliminate racial discrimination in public schools have 
already been taken, not only in some of the communities in which these cases 
arose, but in some of the states appearing as amici curiae, and in other states 
as well. Substantial progress has been made in the District of Columbia and in 
the communities in Kansas and Delaware involved in this litigation. The de- 
fendants in the cases coming to us from South Carolina and Virginia are await- 
ing the decision of this Court concerning relief. 

Full implementation of these constitutional principles may require solution 
of varied local school problems. School authorities have the primary responsi- 
bility for elucidating, assessing, and solving these problems; courts will have 
to consider whether the action of school authorities constitutes good faith 
implementation of the governing constitutional principles. Because of their 
proximity to local conditions and the possible need for further hearings, the 
courts which originally heard these cases can best perform this judicial ap- 
praisal. Accordingly, we believe it appropriate to remand the cases to those 
courts. 
In fashioning and effectuating the decrees, the courts will be guided by 
equitable principles. Traditionally, equity has been characterized by a practical 
flexibility in shaping its remedies and by a facility for adjusting and reconciling 
public and private needs. These cases call for the exercise of these traditional 
attributes of equity power. At stake is the personal interest of the plaintiffs 
in admission to public schools as soon as practicable on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. To effectuate this interest may call for elimination of a variety of ob- 
stacles in making the transition to school systems operated in accordance with 
the constitutional principles set forth in our May 17, 1954, decision. Courts of 
equity may properly take into account the public interest in the elimination of 
such obstacles in a systematic and effective manner. But it should go without 
saying that the vitality of these constitutional principles cannot be allowed to 
yield simply because of disagreement with them. 


While giving weight to these public and private considerations, the 
courts will require that the defendants make a prompt and reasonable start 
toward full compliance with our May 17, 1954, ruling. Once such a start has 
been made, the courts may find that additional time is necessary to carry out 
the ruling in an effective manner. The burden rests upon the defendants to 
establish that such time is necessary in the public interest and is consistent with 
good faith compliance at the earliest practicable date. To that end, the courts 
may consider problems related to administration, arising from the physical 
condition of the school plant, the school transportation system, personnel, re- 
vision of school districts and attendance areas into compact units to achieve 
a system of determining admission to the public schools on a nonracial basis, 
and revision of local laws and regulations which may be necessary in solving 
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the foregoing problems. They will also cinsider the adequacy of any plans the 
defendants may propose to meet these problems and to effectuate a transi- 
tion to a racially nondiscriminatory school system. During this period of tran- 
sition, the courts will retain jurisdiction of these cases. 

The judgments below [the Court had under consideration five cases in- 
volving segregation in Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, the District of Colum- 
bia and Delaware], except that in the Delaware case, are accordingly reversed 
and remanded to the District Courts to take such proceedings and enter such 
orders and decrees consistent with this opinion as are necessary and proper to 
admit to public schools on a racially nondiscriminatory basis with all deliberate 
speed the parties to these cases. The judgment in the Delaware case—ordering 
the immediate admission of the plaintiffs to schools previously attended only 
by white children—is affirmed on the basis of the principles stated in our 
May 17, 1954, opinion, but the case is remanded to the Supreme Court of Del- 
aware for such further proceedings as that court may deem necessary in light 
of this opinion. 

It is so ordered. 





Highlights of an Experimental Year in Washington, D. C. Washington, 
D. C., without waiting for the Supreme Court’s new directive, last September 
went ahead and ended segregation in the Nation’s Capital. The action placed 
75,000 grade and high school pupils in mixed schools. At the end of the first 
mixed school year, the June 10, 1955, issue of U. S. News and World Report 
gave an analysis of the results. Essentially, racial trouble did not develop as 
expected. There were neither clashes nor complaints of any consequence; but 
two per cent of the white population appeared to have moved to outlying areas. 

Differences in cultural and educational backgrounds of the two groups were 
reflected in school achievement. Negroes received a better education while 
whites will get less until the Negroes catch up. Teachers say the difference in 
intellectual qualities is not because the Negro has less natural ability, but be- 
cause of his average home environment and the segregated schools he has at- 
tended all his life. Under segregation, Negro schools were overcrowded, un- 
derstaffed, and facilities were limited. As a result, educators believe that Negro 
teachers were compelled to make compromises in educational standards such 
as promoting pupils who were not ready for promotion, making examinations 
easier, concentrating on the smarter pupils and permitting the slower ones to 
drift. 

Now these lagging pupils have been mixed into formerly all-white 
schools, where the educational pace has been faster. The problem is to hold 
the advantage for the Negroes without sacrificing any of the standards pre- 
viously set by the better schools. There have been some exceptions to the edu- 
cational ranking set by the two groups. In certain neighborhoods, Negro resi- 
dents comprise professional and upper-income groups, while whites are of low 
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income and low educational levels. In these areas, incoming Negro students 
have raised the educational levels. 

Superintendent Corning predicts that the differences in educational level 
will be overcome in time and says that the purpose of education is good when 
it raises the intellectual level of all the people. 


Athletics proved to be no problem where integrated and mixed games 
were played. Neither were there problems when Negro teachers were assigned 
to predominantly white students. Both principals and parents expressed approval 
of them. A touchy area of integration has been the social area where drama 
and social dancing had become a part of school life. In general, social dancing 
has been held to a minimum and varying degrees of participation have been 
tried in some of the schools. No difficulties were encountered among the lower 
grades in plays, games or any social function. In the upper levels students be- 
gan to adhere to racial grouping in lunchrooms and recreation rooms, but there 
is no hostility between the groups. 

Teachers note that Negro pupils have been educated under more rigid dis- 
cipline and at first a few did not understand the freedom and responsibility 
of the schools into which they immigrated. Negro parents have co-operated to 
the fullest extent in trying to effect a satisfactory adjustment. They are active 
in the parent-teacher associations and they send their children to school with 
good lunches and in neat, clean attire. 

It is reported that race relations have greatly improved since the end of 
segregation. In the McKinley High School neighborhood fights, smashed win- 
dows and quarrels were common. During the past year there has beeen co-opera- 
tion and good will throughout the city; there has been little open opposition 
to integration on the part of white families. 





Roundup of Segregation and Desegregation Developments in Education. 
Hoxie, Arkansas (pop. 1,855) in northeastern Arkansas, opened schools this 
year on a desegregated basis. Hoxie has taken this bold step at a time when 
many other communities throughout the South were looking for loopholes in 
the antisegregation mandate handed down by the Supreme Court in 1954. 
Hoxie’s school board, according to Life (July 25, 1955), conscientiously in- 
terviewed parents and came to the conclusion that “integration was morally 
right in the sight of God.” 

Two western Arkansas communities had set the precedent by ending segre- 
gation, but eastern Arkansas, where an economy founded on cotton, share- 
cropping and a larger Negro population, presented a more deeply-rooted 
segregation problem. When the board announced its decision there were angry 
mutterings but when school opened tension subdued. The children, not un- 
derstanding the traditions, were soon playing together happily. 

In Alabama, a measure aimed at abolishing public schools in an effort to 
avoid riots and tensions has been introduced in the State Legislature and a 
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bill has been passed giving local boards the right to determine where Negro 
and white pupils must attend schools. 

Newsweek (August 1, 1955) reported that the Georgia State Board of 
Education will place a lifetime ban on any teacher who instructs mixed classes 
in the state. At the same time, however, eleven Atlanta parents petitioned the 
Board to mix its public schools. In Savannah, Georgia, the Board of Education 
studied a petition from seventeen Negro parents requesting immediate integration 
in public schools. 

According to the Pittsburgh Courier (July 28, 1955), Eugene Cook, 
Attorney General in Atlanta, has warned that the University of Georgia’s 
School of Law will have to be closed if Horace Ward elects to reactivate his 
Federal Court case. 

Louisiana has set aside an official fund amounting to $100,000 to help 
county school systems fight suits to force integration. Louisiana’s National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People announced it would raise an 
equivalent amount to counteract the efforts of the fund. 

North Carolina’s State Atturney General Beverly Lake, advised communi- 
ties to be prepared to operate private schools to avoid integration. In Durham, 
750 petitions have been signed urging immediate reorganization of the schools 
on a nondiscriminatory basis. In both Roxboro, and Raleigh, N. C., legal action 
has been threatened by Negro groups. 

In Columbia, S. C., three federal judges at hearing on the Clarendon 
County suit, ordered the State to make necessary arrangements to end segre- 
gation in its school system. 

The University of Texas in Austin, has a plan which calls for complete 
integration of its campus by 1956. The Board of Regents has ruled that racial 
bars at Texas Western, in El Paso, are null and void for the autumn term, 1955. 
The Dallas school board warned it would not countenance undue pressure 
while it continues its study of the desegregation issue. 

Charles T. Davis was appointed in July as Assistant Professor of English 
at Princeton University. In its more than two centuries of existence a Negro 
had never before been appointed. 





The Outlook. The great issue of segregation in the public schools has 
been decided by the Supreme Court of the United States but the implementa- 
tion of the decision has been left to the federal courts within the area. The 
border states are implementing integration in public schools at a rapid pace. 
A much slower pace is noted the deeper one travels into some states of the 
South. Even here, one of the greatest evidences of change is the fact that the 
Dixiecrats looking for Presidential timber, voted Fielding Wright, a white 
supremacy advocate, third, and Paul B. Johnson, who was labeled pro-Negro, 
came out first. Although the election is being contested, the facts gave segre- 
gation advocates the surprise of their lives. 
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Saunders, Lyle. Cultural Difference and Medical Care. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1954. 


This important and very readable book is a thoughtful study and analysis of 
cultural factors affecting the attitudes of the Spanish-speaking people of the 
Southwest toward “Anglo” medical care; and has many implications—spelled 
out by the author—not only for crosscultural medical care programs but also 
for the whole practice of medicine and for the education of medical students 
as well as students in the other health professions. 

The six families living at 1407 Felicity Street, whom Professor Saunders 
describes as representative of the Spanish-speaking group in their reactions to 
and handling of their medical problems, “represent a blend of acceptance of, 
indifference to, and resistance toward Anglo medicine with the particular atti- 
tude and behavior of a given family depending on varying experiences of the 
individual members and the total family group.” 

The author explains these attitudes in terms of the cultural background of 
the Spanish-speaking people (Spanish-American, Mexican-Americans and Mexi- 
cans), which, with subcultural and crosscultural modifications, has given them 
not only a different language but different concepts and different sets of values 
from those of the Anglos, including those relating to health, illness and medi- 
cal treatment. He sets against these the cultural biases which the Anglo physi- 
cian brings with him and which condition his evaluation and his expectations 
of the patient as a person. The chasm which exists between these two sets of 
factors is the problem with which this book is concerned. 

On the premise that medicine has ‘‘a close identification with the whole of 
culture” and that the patient-physician relationship includes “variables besides 
the knowledge and skills of the practitioner and the physiological and psycho- 
logical states of the patient,” it is maintained that crosscultural public health and 
medical care programs “must be integrated into the culture of the people they 
intend to benefit.” In the author’s opinion, the steps by which this can be ac- 
complished in the Southwest are clearly outlined and are based upon the re- 
cognition of particular traits and preferences of the cultural group which is 
to be served. Co-operation with already established and accepted programs 
dealing with community problems and training of lay practitioners wherever 
possible to participate in new medical care programs are strongly urged. Avoid- 
ance of emphasis on organization and use of insurance plans, both of which 
are incompatible with the culture, is considered advisable until the program 
has proved its worth. 

Although the author does not minimize the importance of technical knowl- 
edge and skill, he stresses again and again the additional qualities needed in 
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medical and other health personnel working not only with the Spanish-speaking 
group but with any persons belonging to a different culture—awareness of one’s 
own cultural biases, understanding of individual differences, flexibility, recogni- 
tion of the ways and attitudes of other people, and respect for goals and values 
different from his own. 

In the last chapter of the book “A Widening View,” Professor Saunders 
draws from his observations and conclusions pertaining to the practice of medi- 
cine with the Spanish-speaking people of the Southwest suggestive generaliza- 
tions regarding the medical care programs being planned for the many under- 
developed areas in this country and throughout the world. He further offers 
the findings of his study as evidence of the need, already being recognized by 
same medical school faculties, to include the social sciences in premedical and 
medical education. Social science and medicine working together, he believes, 
can produce physicians having the attributes and qualifications particularly 
essential to the practice of present day medicine. 


Western Reserve University 
Hope B. Williams 


Bergel, Egon Ernest. Urban Sociology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1955. 
Quinn, James A. Urban Sociology. New York: American Book Company, 
1955. 

The two books under review are excellent texts to consider for use in 
courses on The City or Urban Sociology. The teacher of our urban way of life is 
fortunate to be able to choose from a number of commendable texts now on 
the market including these two most recent additions to the literature in this 
field. 

Professor Bergel and Professor Quinn have in each instance gathered into 
their thinking of the past several years a textbook which will attract more 
than ordinary attention. The reader will be curious to examine the two books 
not only as texts but also as a measure of progress and change in American 
cities. 

Professor Bergel has provided a sociology of urbanization, departing 
from the largely ecological or technical approach of many of the published 
works on urban sociology. His emphasis is on contemporary problems of 
urbanism; nevertheless throughout the book one finds useful historical and 
comparative analyses. The problems and implications of the way of life in 
the city are made clear by focusing on the social rather than the physical 
phenomena of urbanism. This focus is sharpened by a chapter devoted to an 
ecological description of New York and Paris, thus providing an empirical 
foundation for the ecological theories presented. 

Although Bergel was writing a text, with the necessity of presenting 
factual information for the student, he did not hesitate to deal with contro- 
versial issues or to express his own views. An illustration of this introduction 
of personal opinion in the context is his critical discussion of the new fashionable 
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theory of “cultural pluralism” and his idea of its impact on American values. 

Bergel has done an excellent job of assembling available data. The 
book also offers much material which is inaccessible or difficult to obtain, 
such as the Princeton Survey on municipal administration; the Mexican slum 
in Wichita, Kansas; community organization in Schenectady, New York; 
social problems in South End Boston; and the history of the Tweed ring. 
Special attention is given to population problems, to the process and problems 
of community organization, and to the problems of human relations with 
special emphasis on the relationship of groups with different religious and 
ethnic backgrounds and on the treatment of minorities. 


One could mention significant subjects that could have been included by 
Professor Bergel, but with the student, the quarter or semester system in 
mind, the length of text had to be and was well planned. Certainly both 
Bergel and Quinn have made a broad and thoughtful contribution to the 
literature on urban society. 

James A. Quinn’s book has the same title as the Bergel text and, like 
the Bergel text, is designed primarily as a text for urban sociology courses. 
The purpose is not only to give the student a rich volume of knowledge of 
urban society but to provide him with tools for assuming and carrying out his 
responsibility for the complex urban society of which he is a member. How 
well Professor Quinn has presented materials for an understanding of our 
cities can be assessed. Whether or not the latter desire of the author can be 
realized would remain to be seen and cannot be evaluated here. 

The data which sociologists have come to expect from a text on urban 
society are covered by sixteen chapters: history, statistics of urban growth 
and rural-urban differentials, institutions, problems and urban planning. There 
is nothing unique or significantly different in this text than is found in other 
works. At least not so far as subject matter is concerned. Less space is 
alloted to ecology than in several other texts. This seems to be the trend of 
contemporary publications on urbanism. 

One of the commendatory traits of this text is its evenness. Unfortunately 
many books on the subject are marred by their unevenness. Some chapters 
are seriously understressed and given minimal space where more treatment 
seems desirable particularly in the older texts. Here one gets the impression 
of adequate attention to the subject under discussion. The author seems to 
avoid merely a cataloguing of services or of the administrative structures 
associateed with the particular institution under consideration. He gets closet 
to a discussion of the place, function and characteristics of social institutions 
in the urban setting. 

There are numerous tables and graphic presentations developed from 
recently collected data which enhance the attractiveness of the book and are very 
informative. 

Fiore, Michele. Welfare of Nations. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 

Although quite lengthy and in parts somewhat involved with statistical 
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formulas and schematic diagrams, this book, although not a novel, is amazingly 
interesting and easily read. Michele Fiore has certainly wisely put time and 
careful thought into bringing together his ideas as to how classes within a 
nation and indeed all nations on earth can live together peacefully. Many 
readers will want to examine this book either in whole or in part. The layman 
and the scholar alike will find it very stimulating and thought-provoking. 

What is the author trying to do in these 700 pages? One of his main 
purposes, he states, “is to establish and present some of the basic and 
fundamental human rights which should be made equal for all with no 
discrimination among nations, races or classes of people.” He certainly has 
presented many very effectively. Another objective of the book “is presenting 
new codes, new principles and new ethics by which those rights and those 
liberties of men can better be established and maintained without endangering 
the liberties and the rights of others.” A third fundamental aim which the au- 
thor lists is “presenting to the reader a new mode of life, and a new government 
lists is “presenting to the reader a new mode of life, and a new government 
which, by taking those fundamental rights as the ultimate goal of mankind, 
makes it possible for such a goal to be reached gradually without economic 
strains and unrest for the good of the individual and humanity in general.” 

The first chapter gives many of the basic economic concepts generally found 
in an introductory course in economics. The author feels this is necessary in 
order to assist the reader to better understand the process of reasoning he 
has used in his demonstration of basic causes of unrest and turmoil encountered 
in the contemporary world. The second chapter discusses methods used by 
modern society in its constant striving towards a satisfactory life, strivings which 
have resulted in communism, fascism and nazism. Each of these forms of life 
is discussed at length from the point of view of what it was originally intended 
to accomplish and what it actually achieved. The author feels that here he has 
“proved” that these forms of government have failed to recognize the basic needs 
of men and that at best all that could be done under these forms was to transfer 
wealth and prerogatives from one group to another without promoting the 
betterment of society. The third and fouth chapters constitute the ‘destructive’ 
part of his dissertation in which causes of disruption and attrition are presented. 
The fifth chapter marks the beginning of the author's discourse on the building 
of a future society. Here he is concerned primarily with the presentation and 
moral justification of a radical change designed to achieve a gradual decentra- 
lization of wealth. The remainder of the book is devoted in large part to the 
author’s techniques for a desirable economic welfare for the peoples of the 
nations of the world. 


This brief description of what Welfare of Nations is about has not 
evaluated conclusions, “‘proofs,”’ or the accuracy of opinions, as presented by the 
author. In the case of this particular work, the reader should find an additional 


interest in making such evaluations for himself. 
John Alston 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIOLOGY 
Books 


Education Studies and Documents. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1949-1955. 


“This series of publications was begun 
in 1949 under the title Occasional Papers 
in Education. In their present form about 
eight studies are issued at irregular inter- 
vals during the course of a year. The sub- 
jects treated are drawn trom the entire 
field of education. They are for the most 
part accounts of experiments, papers pre- 
pared for seminars organized by Unesco, 
results of meetings of experts, etc. These 
studies often perform the role of a sound- 
ing board: they are preliminary surveys 
of a particular problem but do not claim 
to be exhaustive. The co-operation they 
inspire and the comments they provoke 
often lead to a revised version which is 
later published in book form.” (Pub- 
lishers) 

Some of the titles that have been re- 
leased are: Education for Community De- 
velopment: a Selected Bibliography ($.40) 
The Use of Social Research in a Commu- 
nity Education Programme ($.40); Wor- 
kers’ Education for International Under- 
standing ($.40); and Multiple-class Teach- 
ing ($.40); 


How to Lead Discussions; Planning Bet- 
ter Programs; and Taking Action in the 
Community. Adult Education Associa- 
tion. Chicago: The Association, 1955. 
$.60 each. 


Adapted from meterials originally pub- 
lished in Adult Leadership, these three 
pamphlets suggest stimulating new aids 
for discussions, meetings, group activities 
and other voluntary club activities. The 
first, How to Lead Discussions, is a man- 
ual which gives everythings one needs to 
lead a successful discussion—organizing 
the meetings, sharing leadership responsi- 
bilities, planning program ideas, using 
drama to inspire discussions, building a 
discussion around books, handling ques- 
tion-answer periods, and other discussion 
problems. 

Planning Better Programs assists one in 
getting the most out of his program by 
showing “how to eliminate obstacles, plan 
the content, find group interests, set up 
goals, handle speakers or panels and get 
maximum participation. Also included are 
checklists of methods, of duties of mod- 
erators and panel members and a helpful 
bibliography.” 

The leadership pamphlet number three, 
Taking Action in the Community, is ‘an 
unusually timely and practical guide to 
initiating community action, enlisting 
neighbors and organizations, channeling 
energies most effectively, overcoming com- 
munity apathy, translating ideas into action, 
and meeting attacks from outside sources. 
Includes not only a bibliography but an un- 
usual flow chart of all phases of community 
action.” 


—Publishers 


Human Relations in Teaching: The Dy- 
namics of Helping Children Grow. How- 
ard Lane and Mary Beauchamp. New 
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York: Prentice-Hall, 
1955. Pp. 353. $4.95. 


Incorporated, 


Discussion in this volume takes the form 
of attempting answers to the questions 
“What does it mean to be human?” “What 
does it mean to live in the mid-twentieth 
century?” “What are the dynamics of 
learning to live together?’’ In developing 
the answers, the authors “examine the 
quality, character and meaning of a 
child’s life today and show how each 
child’s life may be enriched at home and 
at school; describe the personalities of 
children at various age levels, point up 
the necessity for children to work to- 
gether as a group, and define the teach- 
er’s role as a group leader; deal realisti- 
cally between individual well-being and 
the group.” 


Human Relations: Rare, Medium or Well- 
Done? Cambridge: Harvard Universi- 
ty Press, 1955. Pp. 137. 


Twelve studies on communications and 
management skills which were made be- 
tween 1948 and 1954 at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, have been combined to make 
this volume. The titles and authors of the 
studies are: “Making Human Relations 
Work,” Elizabeth and Francis Jennings; 
“Barriers and Gateways to Communica- 
tion,” Carl R. Rogers and F. J. Roethlis- 
berger; ‘Economic Incentives and Human 
Relations,’ William F. White; “The 
Fateful Process of Mr. A. Talking to Mr. 
B,” Wendell Johnson (how to use the 
“wonders of speaking and listening in our 
own best interests and for the good of 
our fellows’); “Communication in the 
Work Group,” Harriet O. Ronken; “Lead- 
ership Pattern in the Plant,” Chris Argy- 
ris; “Executive Training by the Case 
Method,” Kenneth R. Andrews; “‘Fore- 


men—Key to Worker Morale,” Arthur 
N. Turner; ‘Factors Influencing Em- 
ployee Morale,” James C. Worthy; ““What 
Employees Want from Their Work; 
Robert Saltonstall; ‘What the Worker 
Really Thinks of His Union,” Leonard 
R. Sayles and George Strauss; ‘Human 
Relations: Rare, Medium, or Well-Done?“ 
F. }. Roethlisberger. 

This last study, from which the publica- 
tion takes its name, is a review of five 
recent books, with varied approaches to 
human relations. The author, in his con- 
clusion, defines human relations by answer- 
ing three questions: What does it include? 
Is it a science? Has it principles? 


Internal Security and Civil Rights. Thors- 
ten Sellin, Editor. Philadelphia: The 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, 1955. Pp. 190. $2.00. 
Realizing that the subject has become 

one of the most important public issues in 

the United States since the last war, the 

Academy departed from its usual practice 

of devoting its annual convention to in- 

ternational relations and considered the 
problem of internal security and civil 
rights. The papers presented at the Fifty- 

Ninth Annual Meeting on April 1 and 2, 

1955 are set forth in the July 1955 issue 

of The Annuals. 

They are classified under the several 
headings of: Freedom and Expression, 
Privacy and Personal Dignity, Subversive 
Persons and Groups, Academic Freedom, 
Job Security and National Security, and 
Investigations. Also included is an address 
presented at a luncheon meeting by Gover- 
nor George M. Leader of Pennsylvania. 
He gave the viewpoint of the conference 
when he said “It seems to me, looking at 
this problem as a public servant, that since 
society has become so urbanized and so 
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industrialized, and men have become so 
economically and socially interdependent, 
civil rights should assume more of the 
aspect of mutual obligations and should be 
a positive, vital, active concern of men in 
government and the whole body of our 
citizens. 

“Certainly, men must continue to be pro- 
tected as individuals as they go about their 
individual pursuits. But they must also be 
protected as members of groups, because 
in groups individuals lose their identity 
and are virtually helpless. There must be in 
government thoughtful people who are 
particularly sensitive to these issues— 
people who ponder them constantly and 
who have the courage to sustain their 
convictions.” 


International Directory of Adult Educa- 
tion. _ United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. $4.00. 

“This volume is the first survey, since 
1929, of the organization, programmes and 
bibliography of adult education. An in- 
valuable reference work for adult educa- 
tors, it facilitates contacts with colleagues 
in other countries, and provides a wealth 
of material conveniently classified for easy 
consultation. 

“The directory contains data on various 
international, governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations in the field, as 
well as on activities conducted in 50 coun- 
tries. Owing to wide differences between 
national movements, no uniform pattern 
has been adopted for the entries, but 
usually three sections are to be found for 
each country an introductory statement, 
explaining the present pattern of adult 
education; a list of organizations and 
agencies; and their addresses.” (Publish- 
ers. ) 


Unesco publishes a very =seful quarter- 
ly bulletin on the subject, called Funda- 
mental and Adult Education. Originally 
started in 1949 as an attempt to meet the 
needs of teachers and administrators en- 
gaged in educational activities designed to 
raise the living standards of a community, 
“the scope has been broadened to cover 
all activities and programmes of work 
concerned with postschool groups.” The 
annual subscription is $1.00; price per 
copy, $.30. Address the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 


Man’s Search for the Good Life. Scott 
Nearing. Harborside, Maine: Social 
Science Institute, 1954. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


The Good Life in Practice. Helen and 
Scott Nearing. Harborside, Maine: So- 
cial Science Institute, 1954. Pp. 224. 
$3.50. (The two books boxed together 
—$.5.00.) 


The first of these titles is ‘‘a scholarly 
analysis of the difficulties and dangers 
which beset the present-day Western 
world, together with suggested alterna- 
tives for the individual and the commu- 
nity." The nine chapters are: Man the 
Seeker, The Web of Circumstance, The 
Highest Standard of Living, Civilization 
as a Way of Life, Western Civilization 
on Trial, The Good Life in a Troubled 
World, What is to Be Done?, New Times, 
New Tasks, A Plea for Social Sanity. 


In the second book, the authors give 
“a plain and practical account of a twenty 
year project in a self-subsistent Vermont 
homestead.’” It is the story of “pioneer- 
ing, building, organic gardening, co-op- 
eration and vegetarian living in a Ver- 
mont wilderness.” 


Monographs on Fundamental Education. 
United Nations FEducational, Scien- 
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tific and Cultural Organization. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 


“Fundamental education’ is the term 
used by Unesco to cover the sort of mini- 
mum education necessary to combat the 
interrelated problems of illiteracy,  ill- 
health, undernourishment and low pro- 
ductivity which affect so large a propor- 
tion of the world’s population. Accord- 
ingly, the subject matter of fundamental 
education is more immediately related to 
the environment than that of formal 
schooling is apt to be; its methods are not 
those of the classroom, but are adapted 
to the concept of learning through com- 
munity action. In this series each title 
deals with a single topic or problem in 
this field, chosen from different coun- 
tries. Thus the experience gained in one 
project is placed at the disposal of educa- 
tors elsewhere.” 

The titles available include Fundamental 
Education: a description and programme, 
$.25; Co-operative and Fundamental Edu- 
cation, by Maurice Colombian, $1.25; and 
Social Welfare Work in Jamaica, by Roger 
Marier, $1.25. Planned for 1955 is 
Methods of Teaching Reading and Writ- 
ing by William S. Gray. 


People of Plenty: Economic Abundance 
and the American Character. David M. 
Potter, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. Pp. 219. $3.50. 


“On the evidence of many independent 
lines of research, Professor Potter con- 
cludes that economic abundance indeed 
has made us what we are. It ‘is a factor 
whose presence and whose force may be 
clearly and precisely recognized in the 
most personal and intimate phases of the 
development of personality in the child. 
Yet, at the same time, the presence and 
force of this factor are recognizable with 


equal certainty in the whole broad, gen- 
eral range of American experience, Ameri- 
can ideals, and American institutions. At 
both levels it has exercised a pervasive in- 
fluence in the shaping of the American 
character.’ 

‘This abundance has strengthened some 
of our tendencies toward generosity and 
gentleness. On the other hand, in con- 
junction with social mobility and intense 
competition, it has enhanced some of our 
feelings of insecurity, and our anxieties for 
status and prestige, which psychologists 
have noted. . . . While economic abundance 
has made American democracy appear 
natural to Americans, ‘to other peoples, 
our democracy has seemed attainable, but 
not especially desirable| But, if the reali- 
ties of the relationship between democ- 
racy and abundance had been understood 
by people of other countries or . . . by 
those Americans who were seeking to im- 
part our message, our democracy would 
have seemed desirable and our abundance 
more attainable. Both . . . would have 
had the effect of strengthening the moral 
influence of the United States.’ ”’ 

“Implicit in the pages of this notable 
book, there seems to be a warning: to 
take care lest the private and public state 
of mind which abundance has engendered 
might blind us to the needs of others. 
And there seems to be a faith: that the 
great good that has been achieved in this 
country can be achieved again, and for a 
larger portion of mankind.” 


—Karl W. Deutsch. 
Yale Review 44:292-295, Winter, 
1955. 


The Process and Effects of Mass Commu 
nication. Wilbur Schramm, Editor. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1954. 
Pp. 586. $6.00. 
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“The reader will find in Professor 
Schramm’s newest collection some of the 
most reliable commentary to date on the 
phenomena of mass communications. The 
volume outlines the several phases of the 
subject as seen from this introductory pe- 
riod—the elements of interest and atten- 
tion on the part of the audience for mass 
communications; the psychological fac- 
tors of meaning and attitude, and the 
process of modifying attitudes; and final- 
ly the effects of communications upon 
groups and upon the international com- 
munity... . 

“This volume complements two earlier 
collections of material on mass communi- 
cations edited by Professor Schramm. It is 
the outgrowth of the need of the United 
States Information Agency for a_back- 
ground book to use in the training of new 
employees; consequently, its primary em- 
phasis is upon international communica- 
tions, but it is the editor's hope that the 
study of communications between nations 
will prove a proper perspective for the 
general study of social interchange. . . .” 

“Four of the readings deal with the 
problem entitled ‘Communicating to An- 
other Culture,’ and cover such topics as 
psychological warfare, international propa- 
ganda, and national stereotypes. The clos- 
ing section if the book, too, concerns the 
special consideration of international com- 
munications and reviews the information 
techniques and policies of both sides in 
World War II, the current activities of the 
Soviet Union and international commun- 
ism, and general prospects for the future. 
There is a list of ‘100 titles’ for further 
reading appended to the volume. 


—William F. Swindler 
Political Science Quarterly 
70:290-291, June, 1955. 


Studies on Compulsory Education. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1955. (Various 
prices—see below.) 

“One of the main fields for interna- 
tional action in education is that of ex- 
tending primary schooling — the enfran- 
chisement of the one-half of the world’s 
children who cannot at present go to 
school. To accompany its general activities 
in this direction, Unesco publishes a se- 
ries of national and comparative studies. 
These booklets are designed to show edu- 
cators how the principle of universal free 
and compulsory education is being applied 
in various parts of the world, to spotlight 
the problems which are being encoun- 
tered and to demonstrate some of the so- 
lutions arrived at and the results ob- 
tained.”’ (Publishers) 

Bulletins have been published for: Ecua-, 
dor ($.50), England ($.50), France 
($1.00), Iraq ($.50), South Asia and the 
Pacific ($1.00), Pakistan ($1.25), Thai- 
land ($.75), Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam 
($1.25), Indonesia ($1.00), Philipines 
($.75), Australia ($1.00), and New Zea- 
land ($1.00). 


Studying Your Community. Roland L. 
Warren. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1955. Pp. 385. $3.00. 


“This book is a working manual for 
people who are interested in studying 
their own community in one or all of its 
aspects. It is designed for the layman but 
may be of help also to professional peo- 
ple, particularly in those aspects of the 
community not directly within their field 
of professional competence. 

“Even the most modest community sur- 
vey is a venture in human relations. The 
processes involved in planning, organiz- 
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ing, and conducting a survey, as well as 
the different types of surveys which are 
possible, are considered in Chapter 18. In 
community survey work there are many re- 
sources available to the investigator, such 
as the material in the federal censuses and 
in reference books of various kinds. In 
addition there are certain methods of 
gathering facts which will be of service to 
the investigator. This material is taken up 
in Chapter 19. It is possible to gather 
and record all sorts of facts about a com- 
munity without gaining sufficient compre- 
hension of the intricate network of proc- 
esses and relationships which constitute a 
human community. Chapter 20 is designed 
to supply some of this basic understand- 
ing of the ‘wholeness’ of communities, as 
well as to point out certain underlying 
realities which often elude the investigator 
concerned only with specific answers to 
detailed questions. 

“The rest of the book is devoted almost 
entirely to chapters that help the reader 
to learn more about a particular aspect of 
his community. Each chapter consists of 
descriptive and interpretive text, as well 
as question outlines. In general, the text 
is designed to afford a framework of mean- 
ing for the questions. It does this by ex- 
plaining some of the issues which are 
raised in the question outline, and occa- 
sionally referring to widely accepted stand- 
ards for community appraisal. In this 
connection, frequent reference is made to 
various publications which will provide 
further background in the topic under 
consideration. . . . The reader may want 
to avail himself of the services of the va- 
rious agencies which operate in one or 
another field relevant to community stud- 
ies. A list of such agencies is appended 
to the book.” 

—Chapter 1: How to Use 
the Book 


The Talladega Story; A Study in Com- 
munity Process. Solon T. Kimball and 
Marion Pearsall. University, Alabama: 
University of Alabama Press, 1954. 
Pp. 259. $3.50. 

“This is a report of a community self- 
survey in Talladega, Alabama, 1951-53, 
with a focus broadly on health needs, 
conditions, and facilities. . . . The book’s 
concern is not to detail survey findings 
but to analyze the action process, includ- 
ing activities of a community council set 
up to further study-action aims. 

“The report gives first (Preface) a theo- 
ry of change action, then the general and 
local settings of the project. Chapter 3 
describes the course of events, followed 
by chapters on health, race relations, in- 
dustrial health, and West End problems. 
A final chapter, ‘Change and the Com- 
munity Systems,’ appraises the project in 
terms of its contributions, chiefly to com- 
munity theory, planned group action, and 
the role of the researcher. Appendices 
deal with methodological problems, the 
council’s report, the health inventory 
questionnaire, and a monthly calendar of 
events. A good 3-page bibliography is 
given.” 

“The study is small but significant, well 
reasoned throughout. Its chief worth lies 
in the area where sociology is not strong, 
namely, in the on-the-spot studies of how 
people act, in empirical process analysis. 
Kimbal et al, use a simple conceptual 
scheme, the idea of relational systems, 
economic, familial, political, etc., in which 
specifics get meaning. . . . The main issue 
is, we suspect, the worth of a person’s 
contributions to science in view of his ac- 
tive part in group process, his concern for 
people and outcomes.” 

—Lloyd Allen Cook 
‘American Sociological Review 
20:361-362, June, 1955. 
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World Survey of Education. United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultur- 
al Organization. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. Cloth: $16.00; 
Paper: $14.00. 


“This new and greatly enlarged edition 
of the World Handbook of Educational 
Organization and Statistics, 1951, is an in- 
dispensable reference book for educators 
and for educational authorities. It con- 
tains up-to-date descriptions and statistics 
for the educational systems of almost two 
hundred countries and territories. The core 
of each national entry is a set of statistics: 
a summary table showing the number of 
schools, pupils enrolled, teachers; and, 
wherever possible, additional tables on 
the age-sex distribution of pupils, enroll- 
ment in higher education by faculties, and 
public expenditure on education. A de- 
scriptive text outlines the main features of 
the country’s system of education, and the 
information is supplemented by a bibli- 
ography, a diagram of the school struc- 
ture and a short glossary of terms. The 
volume thus serves both as an introduction 
to the educational system of a particular 
country and as a basis for securing a re- 
gional or world-wide view of the present 
status of education.” 


—Publishers 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


The Desegregation Ruling. Editorial. 
Christian Century 72:701-703, June 15, 
1955. 


“The Supreme Court’s ruling outlawing 
racial segregation in public education lays 
a heavy burden of responsibility on the 
churches of the United States, and espec- 
ially on the dominant Protestant churches 
in the South. . . . And the charity of the 


court in recognizing difficulties in com- 
pliance imposes on Christians a double 
duty to support a course of action now 
established in law but always implied in 
Christian justice and compassion.” 

“One way in which the churches can 
help create a climate of opinion in which 
the spirit and substance of the segregation 
ruling can be carried out is to recognize 
the great surge of progress which has 
taken place, partly as a result of the dec- 
laration of principle made a year ago, 
partly as a consequence of long-term trends. 
. . . The churches will find their task de- 
fined by reflection on what is at stake in 
this situation. Their own status as the 
bearer of salvation through incarnation 
and the proclamation of the gospel is in- 
volved. Their mission is to proclaim the 
equality of men before God the Father of 
all.” 


Democracy and the preservation and ful- 
fillment of our public school are at stake. 
“The churches cannot permit our Ameri- 
can system of universal public education to 
be undermined. To do so would be to 
fail in their duty to the nation and to their 
own redemptive mission. . . It is too easy 
to forget that our modern system of uni- 
versal education had its origins in the 
Reformation, and so is of particular con- 
cern for all Protestant Christians. . . . So 
it is incumbent upon Protestant Christianity, 
which is the dominant faith of the south, 
to preserve and extend public education 
and to defend it against all foes.” 


". . . So the voice of the church is the 
voice of the conscience on the race issue, 
and will continue to be. In the great 
struggle which now enters a crucial new 
phase, men of good - will should pray 
without ceasing that the churches of this 
country and particularly of the south will 
continue to throw the weight of their 
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great influence on the side of the Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court.” 


For Those of Us Who Teach. Dan W. 
Dodson. American Unity 13:3-8, May- 
June, 1955. 


The writer discusses some useful guides 
offered by those in human relations to 
those who lead in education. He affirms 
that “there are no educational, religious, or 
citizenship problems as such; they are 
problems of human beings in areas of the 
spirit or mind. They are interrelated 
problems, for man is a totality.” 

He would have teachers use what they 
have already learned about education for 
change: the psychology of child growth 
and development in education; the lead- 
ing of children in the processes of decision 
making; the use of group and group 
structure; the relation of basic emotional 
need to behavior; the effect of social class; 
and a sensitivity to unofficial segregation. 


As teachers we are being asked “to be- 
come professional enough that we can lead 
Negro and white children together down 
the path of school experience to the fullest 
maturation of their personalities. We are 
being asked to go beyond this first mile 
of desegregation, which the court decreed, 
this forced mile, to the second mile. 


“That is the permissive mile, the edu- 
cational mile, the mile which represents in- 
tegration of all people into the common 
life of the community. This mile, educa- 
tion and religion alone can travel: on this 
mile we must be so skilled that both as 
Negro and white teachers we can bring 
Negro youth to stand in full stature with 
his white classmate, and not fear or have 
any misgiving as to his own basic dignity 
and worth as compared to his classmates. 
We must be professional enough to see 


children as children and without racial 
labels.” 


Interpersonal Freedom and Freedom of 
Action. Felix E. Oppenheim. The Amer- 
ican Political Science Review 49:353- 
363, June, 1955. 


Oppenheim avers that ‘an analysis of 
the concept of freedom may be warranted 
for the very reason that it is being used 
by everyone to refer to whatever he con- 
siders valuable, from obedience to law 
(positive or natural) to autonomy and 
economic abundance.” This, in spite of 
the fact that La Bruyere said that every- 
thing has been said about freedom and we 
come too late to add anything. 

The author “believes that it is possible 
to assign to freedom in its different 
aspects meanings which are emotively neu- 
tral and operationally testable, and thereby 
to rescue for the social sciences generally 
and for political science in particular an 
important set of concepts, closely related 
as they are to those of power and control.” 
He deals with freedom in only two of its 
meanings: interpersonal and freedom of 
action. 


The conclusion is that “the two con- 
cepts enable us to distinguish between be- 
ing free and being able to do something 
as well as between making someone un- 
free to do something and controlling his 
behavior. . . . The words ‘freedom’ and 
‘free’ and their opposites are being used 
in many other contexts. Only a few of 
them have been mentioned here: to be 
legally free, to feel free, to act freely. 
Some of these expressions can be opera- 
tionally defined; others are purely norma- 
tive, as, for example, ‘a free society’; a 
society is free if its members are inter- 
personally free in those areas of activity 
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with respect to which they ought to be 
left free. An analysis of freedom in all 
of its meanings might lead to the con- 
clusion that this term might profitably be 
replaced by its various defining expres- 
sions. 


A Positive Approach to Loyalty: the Prob- 
lem of Academic Freedom. Arthur 
Bestor. Vital Speeches of the Day 21: 
1327-1330, July 1, 1955. 


“As citizens of a free nation we believe 
in liberty. We also believe we owe loyalty 
to this nation of ours which guards our 
freedom. We are dedicated then, to at 
least two great principles: liberty and loy- 
alty. Are these two principles compatible? 
That is to say, can we have a high degree 
of loyalty without sacrificing, to some ex- 
tent, our liberty to think for ourselves and 
to criticize? Or, to put the matter in op- 
posite terms, can we have a full measure 
of liberty unless we treat loyalty as a rather 
minor and expendable virtue? 

“Much of our thinking today, it seems 
to me, is based on the assumption that we 
cannot enjoy both these values at once. 
There are not many persons, perhaps, who 
would dare to say that loyalty must be 
scrapped in order to preserve liberty. There 
are a great many, however, who are will- 
ing to say that liberty must be sacrificed in 
the interests of loyalty. In my judgment, 
both positions are wrong. They are worse 
than wrong, they are dangerous. 

“These two fallacies spring from the 
same source. In the last analysis, liberty 
and loyalty are being treated in these ar- 
guments as negative virtues. Liberty is 
supposed to mean nothing more than ab- 
sence of restriction. And loyalty is sup- 
posed to mean nothing more than ferreting 
out and punishing subversives. To think 
of any virtue in purely negative form is to 


weaken it, perhaps fatally. In these dan- 
gerous times, we must find a positive ap- 
proach to liberty and loyalty—particularly 
loyalty—if we are to preserve both.” 

It is the development of such a positive 
approach that constitutes this paper. 


The Right To Work. F. G. Gurley. Vital 
Speeches of the Day 21:1300-1302, 
June 15, 1955. 


In this speech delivered before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on May 3, 1955, Mr. Gurley, presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe System Lines, de- 
fends the thesis that the majority may not 
encroach upon the fundamental liberties 
of the minority. 

The two Federal acts which govern la- 
bor relations—the Railway Labor Act and 
the Taft-Hartley Act—‘provide that no 
individual can be required to belong to 
and support a labor union in order to hold 
a job. They mean that no man can be 
made to join a union in order to get a 
job and no man can be forced to join a 
union to keep his job. There are 10 
states prohibiting compulsory unionism. 
The number has been growing in recent 
years and there are certain to be more in 
the future. This alone indicates a wide- 
spread and growing public opposition to 
the notion that any man should have to 
join a union in order to exercise his right 
to earn a living.” 

“The unions and certain political peo- 
ple try to show that these right-to-work 
laws are a grave threat to organized labor. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Those who seek to overthrow right-to- 
work laws assiduously avoid their para- 
mount feature, which is the fact that they 
accord statutory protection to basic and 
fundamental human rights protected by 
the Bill of Rights of the Federal Consti- 
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tution. The proponents of compulsory 
unionism, in fact, have done everything in 
their power to obscure this fact of right- 
to-work in a cloud of propaganda. But 
when pressed to it, they go so far as to 
deny that the Constitution of the United 
States protects the right to work. 

“In this denial these people come into 
square conflict with the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The Court has re- 
peatedly held that the Bill of Rights pro- 
tects the right to work and a freedom of 
association as well. These have also been 
given express universal recognition in the 
declaration of human rights of the United 
Nations. It is abundantly clear that these 
fundamental rights are. abridged by com- 
pulsory unionism. A right to freedom 
exists in name only when it can be sub- 
jected to unreasonable and arbitrary con- 
ditions.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
BOOKS 


Problems in International Relations. An- 
drew Gyorgy and Hubert S. Gibbs, Edi- 
tors. New York: Prentice-Hall, Incor- 
porated, 1955. Pp. 330. $3.75. 


In the Preface the editors state: “The 
purpose of this book is to provide spe- 
cific information on contemporary prob- 
lems in the field of international relations. 
It presents case studies of diplomatic de- 
velopments, disputes, and incidents, drawn 
from events of the first decade of the 
postwar era. . . . The editors have so 
structured the cases presented that each 
problem is divided into four parts. A 
brief and factual introduction is followed 
first by a series of problems for further 
analysis, then by the body of the case and 
a general bibliography.” 

The cases are presented under the fol- 


lowing headings: The Communist Chal- 
lenge to the Free World, The Western 
Response to the Challenge of Communism, 
The Role of Lesser Powers, Ideology and 
World Politics, The United Nations, and 
Current Problems in International Law. 
Contributors are professors in represen- 
tative American colleges and universities. 


The Study of International Relations. Quin- 
cy Wright. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1955. Pp. 642. $6.75. 


Stemming from an advanced course 
which the author teaches at the University 
of Chicago, this book, as the course, pro- 
poses to assist “integration of the field of 
international relations.” The five parts 
of the book are: The Meaning of Interna- 
tional Relations, Objectives in the Study 
of International Relations, Political and 
Theoretical Analyses of International Re- 
lations, and Toward a Unified Discipline 
of International Relations. 

“One of Wright’s hopes is expressed 
thus: ‘The relativism, pragmatism, adapta- 
bility, and moderation observable in the 
healthy organism, in the well-adjusted 
personality and in the stable culture, is 
needed in the world community... . It 
should be the function of a discipline of 
international relations to analyze the enti- 
ties, processes, forces and relations in the 
international field and to seek means for 
so regulating and balancing them that the 
opportunity for individuals and groups to 
achieve their values may be maximized” 

—Richard H. Heindel 
The Annals 300:131-132, 
July, 1955. 


Towards World Understanding. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 
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“The development of international un- 
derstanding and co-operation is one of 
Unesco’s major preoccupations. The prob- 
lem of how to inculcate in different peo- 
ples the concept of their being a part of 
one world therefore receives special atten- 
tion. While the theme of mutual under- 
standing runs like a silver thread through 
the whole programme of Unesco, educa- 
tion for living in a world community 
raises a number of special questions 
which are treated in the series of publica- 
tions Toward World Understanding. These 
studies are the results of international 
seminars, or study conferences, whose 
purpose is to enable the participants to 
exchange information, to discuss ideas and 
to work out solutions to particular educa- 
tional problems.”’ (Publishers) 


The following titles are still available: 


Round the World with a Postage Stamp, 
a booklet for teachers and children about 
the Universal Postal Union. $.20. 


A Handbook of Suggestions on the 
Teaching of Geography. $.75. 

Suggestions in the Teaching of History, 
by G. P. Hill. $.75. 

History Textbooks and International 
Understanding, by J. A. Lauwerys. $.50. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights: A Guide for Teachers. $.50. 

The Influence of Home and Community 
on Children Under Thirteen Years of 
Age. $.40. 

In the. Classroom with Children Under 
Thirteen Years of Age. $.50. 


‘The Education and Training of Teach- 
ers. $.40. 


UN: the First Ten Years. Clark M. Eich- 
elberger. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1955. Pp. 108. $1.75. 


Twenty-five years of work with the 
League of Nations Association, the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
the committee of five who prepared the 
first American draft of the UN Charter, 
as consultant to the U. S. delegation at 
the San Francisco Conference, and now as 
Executive Director of the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations have emi- 
nently qualified the author to write this re- 
view of the successes and failures of the 
United Nations in the first decade of its 
existence. 

Eichelberger measures the successes and 
failures against four major developments 
which have taken place since the United 
Nations was created in San Francisco in 
1945: the break-up of the five-power sys- 
tem; the development of thermo-nuclear 
fission, the rapid liquidation of the colo- 
nial system, and the revoit against misery 
over larger areas of the world. 


“An assessment of the value of the 
United Nations must take into account the 
fact that the organization has stood as a 
symbol of moral unity. This was neces- 
sary to keep the peace. This contribu- 
tion is greater than any specific settlement 
it has made and transcends its failures. 
. . « The first obligation of any people 
and any government and any statesman is 
continuously to contribute to this sense of 
world unity for which the United Nations 
provides both the framework of principles 
and the machinery for action. 

“The greatest danger that the peace of 
the world faces today is that the nations lose 
the vision of this moral unity and bypass 
the common meeting place of the United 
Nations: . ... The problems of the world 
are one. And if this vision is lost, the 
world is lost.” 


The successes and failures are discussed 
under’ several headings, including Peace- 
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ful Adjustment and Settlement, Collective 
Security, Regional Arrangements, Disarma- 
ment, Technical Assistance, Independence, 
Self-Government and Human Rights, Mem- 
bership, Charter Review, and Attitude of 
Members. Under the last heading is a sug- 
gested list of positive attitudes and a pro- 
gram which the American people could 
adopt commensurate with the responsi- 
bilities that the United States has in the 
United Nations for, in the opinion of the 
author, other nations will not depend up- 
on the UN if the United States by-passes 
it. 


MAGAZINE ARTICEES 
Atoms for Peace: a Preview of the Con- 
ference. United Nations Review 2:7-9+, 
July, 1955. 


Under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, the General Assembly of that body, 
decided last December to hold an interna- 
tional technical conference of governments 
“to explore the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy through international co-operation.” 
The decision formed part of an Assembly 
resolution, in the preamble of which it 
was declared “that the benefits arising 
from the momentous discovery of atomic 
energy should be placed at the service of 
mankind and its desire to promote ener- 
getically the use of atomic energy to the 
end that it will serve only the peaceful 
pursuits of mankind.” 

The resolution approved the establish- 
ment of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency and proposed the holding of an 
international conference on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy which would study, 
in particular, “the development of atomic 
power and . . . consider other technical 
areas—such as biology, medicine, radia- 
tion, protection, and fundamental science 
—in which international co-operation 


might most effectively be accomplished.” 

It was agreed that the Conference should 
be held in Geneva from August 8 to Au- 
gust 20, 1955, with invitations going to 
the 60 United Nations members and to 
24 non-member states which belong to 
the specialized agencies. The Conference 
will be scientific and non-political in 
character. Each state may send five rep- 
resentatives who, as far as possible, are 
experts competent in the field of atomic 
energy. 

“In addition to plenary sessions discus- 
sing needs and power supplies in the world 
the Conference will consist of sessions for 
five sections dealing with: reactors, reac- 
tor physics, reactor chemistry and metal 
lurgy, biological and medical aspects, and 
applications of radioisotopes to research 
and industrial problems.” Al! meetings 
will be public, with simultaneous inter- 
pretations in the official languages of the 
Conference—English, French, Russian and 


Spanish. 


How to Work with Other Nations. John 
F. Simmons. The Department of State 
Bulletin 33:91-94, July 18, 1955. 


In an address before the 25th anniver- 
sary meeting of the National 4-H Club 
of America at Washington, D. C., on 
June 17, 1955, the Chief of Protocol, 
John F. Simmons, affirmed that ‘Ameri- 
can foreign policy is based on the char- 
acter of the American people, on the use 
they make of their heritage of cultural and 
political freedom, and on their under- 
standing of the actions necessary to pro- 
tect their way of life. . . . What is basic 
here is an informed citizenry, a citizenry 
on the alert for problems and dangers 
and with practice in approaching them in 
a human, American, way.” There is no 
such thing as self-sufficiency in the. world 
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such thing ss self-sufficienty in the world 
today and “our well-being depends upon 
the good will of other nations, as theirs 
depends upon us.” 

The basic answer to the subject of the 
address is that the President makes the 
decisions about the foreign policy of the 
United States with advice from the Secre- 
tary of State. The latter and his staff 
formulate and plan the broad aspects of 
new policy programs, fitting them into 
previous decisions and within the legal 
framework of treaties and other agree- 
ments. 

The Foreign Service in 76 countries 
handle the day-to-day business with these 
countries. The 79 embassies and lega- 
tions in Washington represent the affairs 
of their countries in the same manner. In 
addition, there are the United Nations, the 
Organization of American states repre- 
senting the Western Hemisphere, the Mu- 
tual Security Program, the Pacific Charter, 
the Manila Pact, the Southeast Asia Treaty, 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and many others 
which “provide the machinery for main- 
taining peace, based on strength.” 

Through a program of cultural and edu- 
cational exchanges of students, professors, 
and lecturers an “ever-increasing number 
of foreign people get to know and form 
friendships with Americans. . . . An im- 
portant part of our foreign relations con- 
sists in the visits to this country of a grow- 
ing number of high foreign officials. . . . 
International relations comes down to peo- 
ple, for governments are made up of peo- 
ple and agreements between states can be 
achieved only through the human beings 
who represent those states. . . . Protocol is 
rooted in a sound knowledge of human 
relationships.’ 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Books 
The Dignity of Man. Russell W. Daven- 


port. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1955. Pp. 338. $4.00. 


Davenport gives his answers to the chal- 
lenge of communism and its concept of 
man’s role in this world. The question is 
discussed through an exposition of free- 
dom—"“the cause of all mankind,” indus- 
trialization, materialism, the scientific spirit 
of inquiry, the spiritual man, and broth- 
erhood. 


He concludes that “our position may be 
summed up in the statement, that so long 
as the concept of the spiritual remains a 
vacuum, darkness will prevail in the West- 
ern world. What has happened in effect, 
is that this concept has been eliminated 
from the search for truth. We search for 
truth in matter, we search in mathematics, 
we search in history, geology, paleontol- 
ogy, archeology, astronomy, and all other 
sciences relative to our existence on earth. 
But we do not search in the spiritual— 
in fact, it cannot even be said in any scien- 
tific sense that we search for the spiritual. 

. . There stretches around us a dark 
world of prejudice, emotional symbolism, 
pressure groups and propaganda, power- 
seeking and nationalism. Nowhere is it 
possible to achieve freedom in such a 
world, where pressure must be met with 
counter pressure, prejudice by prejudice, 
power by power, nation by nation. Only 
if we succeed in shedding light into this 
world can we dissolve the dreadful spec- 
ters and illusions that are constantly born 
of it. The light can only be the light of 
truth.” In other words, ‘“Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


A History of Modern Philosophy. 2 Vol- 
umes. Harold Hoffding. New York: 
Dover Publications, Incorporated, 1955. 
Pp. 532, 600. Cloth: $4.00 per volume; 
paper: $2.00 per volume. Translated 
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from the German edition by B. L. 
Meyer. 


This is the first book on the subject 
since the appearance of that of Hans 
Brochner some twenty years ago. The au- 
thor aims to “show clearly what are the 
problems with which philosophy deals, 
how these problems have presented them- 
selves at different times, and what, in each 
case, were the conditions which determined 
the different statements of the problems, 
and the attempts at their solution.” 

He is confirmed in the view that philo- 
sophical investigation centers in four main 
problems: (1) knowledge—the logical 
problem; (2) existence—the cosmologi- 
cal problem; (3) estimation of worth—- 
the ethico-religious question; and (4) con- 
sciousness—the psychological problem. 

The factors which influence the treat- 
ment and resolution of these problems are 
the personality of the philosopher (be- 
cause the problems lie in the borders of 
our knowledge where exact methods can- 
not aid us, hence the personality of the 
determines the course of his 
thought) ; the observations which are taken 
as a basis (Hoffding uses natural science, 
historical circumstances and _ intellectual 
movements within other spheres) ; and ‘‘the 
establishment and solution of problems de- 
termined by the consistency with which ini- 
tial assumptions are laid down and main- 
tained.” 

The history of philosophy extends from 
the close of the Renaissance to the present. 


inquirer 


Recovery of Faith. Sarvepalli Radhakrish- 
nan. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1955. Pp. 205. $3.00. 

The distinguished Indian philosopher 
and statesman makes another plea for a 
religion of the spirit. “He sees the great 
need of the hour, therefore, in a recovery 
of faith, a faith which, in the first in- 
stance, is ‘faith in the free spirit of men.’ 
Since man’s future ‘depends on what we 
think and will’, the present ‘trend to an- 
nihilation is not inevitable.’ ” 

‘“ “Self-consciousness,’ he insists, ‘implies 
ethical freedom. . . . By the employment of 
freedom man can raise himself to the di- 
vine status or degrade himself into animal 
life. . . Every moment we literally make 
ourselves by choosing from the future, 
which is the realm of the possible.’ ” 

Both by occupation and interest, the au- 
thor has been “trying to bridge the gap 
between East and West, between oriental 
thought and religion and occidental life 
and spirit. His ultimate aim in all this 
has been unmistakable and is reaffirmed in 
‘Recovery of Faith’, namely to help men by 
such recovery of universal faith to end 
the present chaos and anarchy, and to unite 
mankind in a worldwide order of human 
decency, reason, self-respect, dignity, and 
freedom. This aim itself should make 
this book required reading in both East 
and West.” 


—Paul A. Schilpp 
Saturday Review 38:18, July 
30, 1955. 
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DEMOCRACY DENIED—DEMOCRACY ASSURED 


One is not born merely to a father or mother. He is born to a group 
fiercely and definitely prejudiced in custom, belief, and idea with ways 
of doing, thinking and feeling which it seeks to impose on each new 
member. 

—Meyerson 


Thou shalt not in thine own unconscious self build for thyself an 
image of superiority neither of thyself or of thy wife, thy children or 
thy social self. 

—Orerstreet 


One must be unaware almost to the point of unconsciousness not to 
be cognizant of the indignities and insults that have been heaped upon 
American Negroes by their own fellow countryment who claim superi- 
ority in class and culture. Intelligence matters not, educationg matters 
not, wealth matters not, loyalty and service matter not. The term 
“Negro” has become one of opprobrium in the minds of many white 
Americans and this conviction imbues them with a false sense of su- 
periority for themselves and of inferiority for these brothers. The 
invidious results of this prejudiced point of view are legion. They need 
little detailing. Suffice to say that restrictive mores and even laws debar 
the Negro citizen from full participation in civic, economic, educational 
scientific, cultural, and even religious institutions and associations. He 
is really not generally considered nor included in what is open to the 
public. The insults and indignities heaped upon even intelligent, 
honorable, cultured men and women of America’s 10 per cent would 
fill volumes. Perhaps the gathering and publishing of the common and 
innumerable cases of such contumely would arouse intelligent, hon- 
orable and cultured men and women among the other 90 per cent of 
American citizenry to action against such stultifying behavior. En- 
slaved against his will, bound to menial labor for two and one-half 





*Reprinted from the Editor's contribution, ‘Democracy Denied—Democracy Assured,” in 
Despite Discrimination, Wilberforce, Ohio Branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Woman, 1949. 
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centuries, emancipated without chart or compass, he continues a pariah 
in the country that he knows and defends as his homeland. By whose 
fault? And for what reason? 


In matters of general welfare the Negro’s lot is cast within a 
vicious circle. Sordid homes prevent wholesome living. Unwholesome 
living is a causative factor in inadequate health conditions. Lack of 
recreational facilities and privileges contribute to delinquency and im- 
morality. Delimited economic opportunity and lack of political power 
present hurdles that he cannot clear. 

To scorn the Negro for these inadequate ways of living is to 
display woeful ignorance of the basic causes underlying his condition. 
To remain unconcerned about this fungus-growth of discrimination 
that infests the American way of life because of prejudice is to be 
false to man’s best nature. Through education and remunerative in- 
dustry wholesome living can be attained; but for many Negroes both 
the opportunity to work and to acquire an education that would assure 
life’s best assets are denied. Nor can the tenth citizen do much about 
his plight, for his participation in governmental affairs is intentionally 
restricted even to the point of disenfranchisement. 

Yet under the heel of prejudice and its brood of discriminatory 
practices he strives to push ahead a little here, to gain a foothold there; 
achieves as other men achieve and dreams as other men dream. With 
an unfaltering faith in education as a panacea for his status, he is 
increasingly sending his children to school. With a determination to 
free himself from social slavery, he is extending and improving his 
political activity, and seeking redress through legislation and the courts. 
With appreciation for the strength of unity, he is directing his efforts 
through various organizations that promote the ends he seeks. 

But the Negro is not a moral and ethical superman. He has emo- 
tions, ideals, and ambitions as do all human beings. As he becomes 
better educated and more socially experienced the more aware does he 
become of the discriminations practiced against him, the more does he 
feel the injustice and inhumanity of it all. Is it unnatural that he would 
harbor resentment and set about striking for his social freedom ? 

It is from this hereditary and traditional slant of prejudice that 
one must free himself. For prejudice is a two-edged sword wounding 
alike the wielder and the victim. Prejudice is twice cursed; it curseth 
him that permits its thrall, blinding him to justice by drying up his 
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of love. It curseth him that is its victim by inhibiting his natural im- 
pulse to free expression, and thwarting his progress by denying him 
free participation in socializing experiences. Prejudice is, perhaps, the 
arch evil because it debases its victims and retards their fulfillment of 
the cosmic plan for individual self-realization. Deep within every 
human being there is a divine center determining his final destiny. 
Could we but realize this truth how fair man’s life might be! Evil with 
all of its nefarious offspring would vanish, and good in all of its ramifi- 
cations would prevail—eventually. 

Difficult, therefore, as it might be to free ourselves of the fetters 
of our ignoble impulses and behavior toward our fellow men, it must 
be done in the interest of personal security and social progress. Our 
nation, then, needs a spiritual rebirth to free it from the menace of 
caste and class. 

Winning away from prejudices, however, is no easy task. It well- 
nigh needs a wizard’s wand to bring it to pass. Slavery to institutional 
traditions binds the feet of human idealism more than aught else. Our 
vision is foreshortened, our hearts do not run with our reason, our 
conduct is fettered by too many social taboos. Personal attitudes have 
crystallized in terms of the group; and considerable underbrush of im- 
properly functioning institutional habits must be cleared away before a 
ne-v crop of independent and constructive thought can be grown. 


But it is not impossible to recast one’s attitudes. It requires only 
intellectual honesty, moral courage, and spiritual insight. With the 
windows of his mind open one can experience awareness and under- 
standing of true values. Then will he recognize the claims of justice. 
As a man thinketh so he is. Freeing one’s intelligence of out-worn prej- 
udices leaves it free to accept the dictates of one’s better nature. And 
to realize how desirable it is so to do we have but to look upon faces 
distorted by the venom of intolerance. The canker of intolerance de- 
stroys the bloom of human personality. The blessings of interrelated 
social living come only through sympathetic understanding, and under- 
standing is born of appreciative insight. 

The tide of opinion among the fair-minded citizens of our country 
is definitely rising in favor of equality of status and opportunity for all 
within our national gates. This auspicious promise gives impetus to 
purpose and spark to thought and action for those of our citizenry who 
are denied full social freedom through the inhibitions and proscriptions 
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put upon them by those who have assumed for themselves the rights 
and privileges of a superior class. 

The forces of prejudice and discrimination are ignorance and 
bigotry. Their disintegrative effects are visited upon all alike. That 
the intelligent, morally conscious citizens of our country increasingly 
are translating their ideals and beliefs into action in this connection 
is a trend of deep significance. If enough people think and act con- 
sructively the forces of negation can be routed, public opinion can 
change, can be modified, even laws can be enforced. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights approved by the 
United Nations General Assembly is a pledge on the part of participa- 
ting Nation members to respect and assure the inalienable rights and 
privileges set out in the 30 articles of the Declaration. Can our Nation 
maintain face in the eyes of the world if it continues by the sin of 
omission to assent to violations of its own Constitution? Can our 
Country maintain its own self-respect when the world recognizes its 
insincerity and hypocrisy in pronouncing one faith and practicing 
another? The Declaration of Human Rights as adopted by the United 
Nations throws down the gauntlet to American prejudice and discrimi- 
nation. 

From quarters least expected come expressions fair and courageous 
emphasizing the responsibility for unbiased viewpoint and nondis- 
criminatory practice. Some of these expressed sentiments, however, 
confuse democracy with the right to individual opinion. When individ- 
ual opinion clashes with the inalienable rights of one’s fellows individ- 
ual opinions should be submerged. When “democracy ignores the 
golden rule that variety of democracy is spurious. Other expressed 
views indicate that there is an obligation for the enactment of State 
legislation that provides full rights—civic, economic, and cultural—to 
all alike. Those who are more favored by environmental conditions 
and influences for social development have a distinct responsibility to 
bring this about. To this extent we are the keepers of our less fortunate 
brothers. There are indeed sins of omission as well as sins of commis- 
sion. “Democracy waits on the educated human will.” Our founding 
forebears who could envision and formulate our National Constitution 
—those were educated. An assembly of men who can inscribe the 
Declaration of Human Rights—these are educated. What is needed is 
the will to make it all real. 

“In the hearts of men are the facts of life.” The problem of 
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Democracy is indeed a spiritual one requiring the eradication of the 
weeds of hatred from the human heart and the cultivation of the 
flowers of brotherly love in their stead. 


Democracy awaits on the educated human will. In the hearts of 
men are the facts of life. The problem of Democracy is a spiritual 


problem. 


—Cope 
A. O'H. W. 





